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Political and Security 
Affairs 
Regional Issues 
Middle East 
Situation in the Middle East 


The 51st General Assembly once again overwhelmingly adopted, by a 
vote of 199 (U.S.) to 3, with 2 abstentions, a resolution that expressed full 
support for the achievements of the peace process and called for interna- 
tional support for the economic and social development of the Palestinian 
people. (Resolution 51/29.) This was the fourth year a positive resolution 
on the Middle East peace process was passed by the General Assembly. 
The United States continued to oppose a number of the perennial resolu- 
tions on the Middle East (Syrian Golan, Question of Palestine, Israeli Set- 
tlements, Palestinian Right to Self-Determination, Israeli Practices). The 
United States opposes these resolutions because they address permanent 
status issues that are the subject of negotiations between the parties, advo- 
Cate activities or language incompatible with the progress achieved in the 
Middle East peace process to date, or expend resources that could be used 
in better ways to improve the lives of the Palestinian people. 


UN Interim Force in Lebanon 

The UN Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) was established by Secu- 
rity Council resolution 425 in March 1978 in response to an Israeli opera- 
tion in southern Lebanon which, in turn, had followed a PLO attack inside 
Isracl. UNIFIL is deployed in southern Lebanon and, at the end of the 
year, had a troop strength of 4,505. The Security Council extended the 
UNIFIL mandate for 6-month periods twice during 1996, on January 29 
by adopting resolution 1039 and on July 3% with resolution 1068. On April 
18, the day of the tragic incident in Qana in which 100 Lebanese civilians 
secking refuge at a UNIFIL site were killed by Israeli shells responding to 
Hizbollah attackers, the UN Security Council passed resolution 1052. The 
resolution called for an end to all hostilities in southern Lebanon and a 
commitment by all parties to respect the safety and security of civilians 
and UNIFIL, and not to hinder UNIFIL in fulfilling its mandate. 
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UN Disengagement Observer Force 

The UN Disengagement Observer Force (UNDOF) was established 
after the 1973 Arab-Isracli war to supervise the disengagement of Israeli 
and Syrian forces on the Golan Heights in accordance with the U.S.-nego- 
tiated Isracli-Syrian agreement of May 1974. At the end of 1996 UNDOF 
had a troop strength of 1,046. There are no US. troops in the operation. 
The Security Council extended UNDOF's mandate at 6-month intervals, 
on May 30 (Resolution 1057) and on November 27. (Resolution 1081.) 


UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 


The General Assembly adopted a group of seven resolutions on the 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA). Voting on the resolutions was as follows: 


Resolution $1/124, “Assistance to Palestine refugees,” was adopted by 
a vote of 159 to 1, with 2 (U.S.) abstentions; resolution $1/125, “Working 
Group on the financing of the UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East,” was adopted by consensus; resolution $1/126, 
“Persons displaced as a result of the June 1967 and subsequent hostilities,” 
passed by a vote of 157 to 2 (U.S.), with | abstention; resolution 51/127, 
“Offers by member states of grants and scholarships for higher education, 
including vocational training, for Paiestine refugees,” was adopted 163 
(U.S.) to 0, with 1 abstention; resolution 51/128, “Operations of the UN 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East,” passed 
by a vote of 159 to 2(U.S.), with 2 abstentions; resolution 51/129, “Pales- 
tine Refugees’ properties and their revenues,” was adopted 152 to 2 
(U.S.), with 6 abstentions; and resolution 51/130, “University of Jerusa- 
lem ‘Al-Quds’ for Palestine refugees,” passed 159 to 3 (U.S.), with | 
abstention. 

In its explanation of vote, the U.S. Delegation underscored its long- 
standing commitment to the work of UNRWA, noting that the United 
States would continue to support UNRWA's important educational, 
health, social and humanitarian relief programs. However, the U.S. Dele- 
gation expressed criticism for the inclusion of politicized language in sev- 
eral of the resolutions, noting that there is no need to tic UNRWA's 
mission to a political agenda or inject the agency into permanent status 
issues, especially at a time when negotiations between Israc! and the Pal- 
estinians are at a crucial and sensitive stage. 


Iraq 

During seven bimonthly reviews, the UN Security Council determined 
unanimously that irag had failed to compiy fully with the series of Council 
resolutions that followed Iraq's invasion of Kuwait in Avgwst 1990. The 
United States regards Iraq's failure to comply with resolutions of the 
Council, including the refusal to cooperate fully on weapons of mass 
destruction issues, the failure to account for missing Kuwaius_ the failure 
ty return stolen Kuwaiti property and cultural artifacts, and the failure to 
end support fcr and participation in terrorism, as a continuing threat to 
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imternational peace and stability in the region. The United States and the 
Security Council continued to support the UN Special Commission 
(UNSCOM) and the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), which 
are tasked with oversecing the investigation and destruction of Irag’s 
weapons of mass destruction programs. 


In December implementation of UN Security Council resolution 986 
began after more than 18 months of delay caused by Iraq's refusal to 
accept the terms of the resolution. This resolution, which permits the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq to export | billion dollars worth of petroleum and petro- 
leur products every 90 days in exchange for needed humanitarian goods, 
is designed to help meet the legitimate humanitarian needs of the iragi 
people under strictly monitored conditions. The United States, which 
cosponsored this resolution, is working closely with the Secretary General 
and the Department of Humanitarian Affairs to ensure the resolution is 
implemented as intended without providing economic or political benefits 
to the Iraqi regime. 


Africa 
Angola 


In 1996 the UN Angola Verification Mission III (UNAVEM III) force 
of 7,200 troops continued to oversee the ceasefire between the armed 
forces of the Government of Angola and the National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNITA) and completed the disarming and quar- 
tering of more than 62,000 UNITA troops (accompanied by 100,000 
dependents) in 15 quartering areas. In December 1996 UNITA declared 
that virtually all its troops had been quartered and all its weaponry turned 
over to UNAVEM. By the end of the year, the quartering areas had been 
transformed into Selection and Demobihzation Centers, and the Govern- 
ment of Angola had begun the process of accepting up to 26,000 UNITA 
soldiers and 5,000 UNITA police into the National Army and National 
Police. The process of demobilizing the remainder of UNITA troops and 
returning them and their dependents to their homes had also begun by the 
end of 1996. 


At year’s end, a number of key tasks remained outstanding: formation 
of a national unity government; agreement on the role to be played by 
UNITA's leader Jonas Savimbi; the formation of integrated military and 
police units; and the extension of government authority throughout the 
country. However, UNAVEM determined that security had been restored 
to a sufficient degree that it could begin withdrawing its formed military 
wnits in December. The Secretary General, in his report of Desember 2, 
recommended continuation of a phased withdrawal to end with full draw- 
down of UNAVEM forces by August 1997. His report also suggested the 


need for a smaller, follow-on peacekeeping operation, although details had 
not been released at year's end. 
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Burund 

The Secunty Council followed events in Burund: with grave concern 
throughout the year as widespread cthnkx violence and human nights 
abuses continued and military officers took control of the government in 
July. The first presidential statement by the Council m 1996, on January $, 
addressed the situation in Burundi, which the Secretary General's repon 
characterized as “daily killings, massacres, torture and arbiirwy deten- 
tion.” The Council condemned in the strongest terms the persons responsi- 
ble and callec for the immediate cessation of such actions. In resolution 
1040 of January 29 (adopted unanimously), the Council called upon all 
partics in Burundi to refrain from violence and participate in a comprehen- 
sive political dialogue, and declared its readiness to consider imposition of 
measures to ban the supply of arms to Burundi and to impose travel 
restricuions against those leaders who continue to encourage violence. The 
resolution requested the Secretary General to develop contingency plans 
in consultation with the OAU and other member states and welcomed the 
Secretary General's sending of a technical security iission to Burundi. 
The U.S. Representative declared that the United States would not sup- 
port, recognize or assist any government thai came to power by force in 
Burundi, and stated that the leaders uf Burund: should isolate the extrem- 
ists and seck a lasting peac:. 


In resolution 1049 of March 5 (adopted unanimously), the Council 
again condemned all acts of violence against civilians, refugees and imter- 
national humanitarian personnel and the assassination of government offi- 
cials, and called for serious negotiations within the framework of the 
National Convention. The resolution tupeated its invitation to member 
states to Cooperate in wWentifying and dismantling radio mations which 
incite hatred and acts of violence in Burundi, and reiterated the importance 
of contingency planning by the Secretary General and member states. ht 
expressed strong support for the efforts of the Secretary General and his 
special representative, the OAU, EU, former Presidents Nyerere and 
Carter and the other facilitators appointed by the Cairo conference to pro- 
mote political dialogue in Burundi, and invited member states and other 
organizations \o stand ready to provide assistance for the rehabil:tation of 
Burund: when progress was achneved in the negotiations 


Tensions continued to mount and in lave July military officers over- 
threw the government. in its presidential statement on July 29, the Council 
called for all Burundian leaders to respect the constitution and urged the 
military leaders to restore constitutional government, inchading the clected 
National Assembly, civil institutions and respect for human rights. h 
called for restraint against further escalation of the crisis and a halt to the 
violence, along with the immediate engagement by all Burundian parties 
and leaders to make concerned efforts to achieve a lasting national settle- 
ment and reconciliation. On August ¥) the Council passed resolution 1072 
unanimously, condemning the overthrow of the legitimate government 
and constitutional order in Burundi and condemning all parties and fac- 
tions which resort to force and violence to advance their political objec- 
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tives. The resolution once again supported the efforts of regional leaders 
and President Nyerere to mediate the crisis. The resolution demanded a 
unilateral cessation of hostilities and a commitment by all parties and lead- 
ers in Burundi to abstain from attacking civilians and to ensure the secu- 
rity of humanitarian personnel. It further demanded tha’ al! parties and 
factions initiate unconditional negotiations immediately, and declared the 
Council's readiness to assist the people of Burundi with reconstruction 
and development of their country following a comprehensive political set- 
tlement. 


The Council issued several presidential statements throughout the year 
condemning the violence, stressing the importance of dialogue among all 
the Burundian parties and reiterating its full support for the efforts of 
former President Nyerere to facilitate negotiations, with the continued 
cooperation of the United Nations, OAU,-EU and other interested coun- 
tries and organizauons. 

The International Commission of Inquiry, which was established by 
resolution 1012 (1995) following the assassination of the President of 
Burundi on October 21, 1993, and the massacres that followed, completed 
its final report in July. The Secretary General submitted the text of the 
report to the Security Council in a document dated August 22. The Coun- 
cil attached the utmost importance to bringing to justice those responsible 
for the assassinations, massacres and other acts of serious violence which 
occurred on and after October 1993, but noted the Commission's conclu- 
sion that its recommendations cou!d not be implemented under the current 
conditions prevailing in Burundi. The Council agreed to consider further 
action when conditions in Burundi permitted. 


Liberia 


As it has done since 1993, the United States continued in 1996 to sup- 
port the efforts of the UN Observer Mission in Liberia (UNOMIL) to help 
the Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) Ceasefire 
Monitoring Group (ECOMOG) implement peace accords to end the civil 
war in Liberia. Established in September 1993 with an authorized strength 
of 368, UNOMIL was down to about 50 observers by mid-1995 due to 
factional fighting and lack of progress in the peace process. In September 
1995, after substantial progress at the ECOWAS Summit in August in 
Abuja, Nigeria, the Council unanimously extended UNOMIL’s mandate 
until January 31, 1996, (Resolution 1014) and in November approved 
deployment of up to 160 military observers. 


Although implementation of the August 1995 Abuja accords had fallen 
behind schedule and there was recurrent factional skirmishing, on January 
29, 1996. on recommendation of the Secretary General. the Security 
Council unanimously adopted resolution 1041 extending the mandate of 
UNOMIL until May 31, 1996. However, the peace process suffered 
another setback when factional fighting erupted in Monrovia on April 6. 
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During the fighting, UNOMIL Headquarters was ransacked and all but 5 
of the 92 military observers then in Liberia were evacuated. 


By late May, ECOMOG had restored calm in Monrovia. ECOWAS, 
reconfirming its commitment to the Abuja peace accords, cautioned the 
faction leaders about their obligation to comply with the accords, and 
expressed its intention to reassess the situation in August. Thus, on May 
31 in resolution 1059, the Security Council extended UNOMIL’s mandate 
until August 31 bv unanimous vote. At its August meeting, ECOWAS and 
the Liberian factions agreed on a new timetable for the implementation of 
the Abuja agreement, starting with restoration of the ceasefire and con- 
cluding with national elections to be held on May 30, 1997. On August 30 
the Security Council extended UNOMIL’s mandate until November 30, 
1996, by resolution 1071, which was adopted unanimously. 


ECOMOG began disarming the factions, which UNOMIL concur- 
rently verified, on schedule November 22. By resolution 1083, adopted 
unanimously on November 27, the Security Council extended UNOMIL’s 
mandate until March 31, 1997, and endorsed the Secretary General's 
revised concept of operations for a military observer force of up to 92 that 
would begin drawdown after the scheduled May 30 elections. 


Libya 


During 1996 the Security Council continued to review sanctions 
adopted against Libya in resolution 748 (1992) every 120 days. Given 
Libya's noncompliance with requirements imposed by this and resolutions 
731 and 883, the Council decided each time that sanctions should remain 
in effect without change. The United States, along with the United King- 
dom and France, maintained their joint position that there would be no 
compromise on the demands of justice and that Libya would have to com- 
ply fully with its obligations. 


Rwanda 


The Security Council terminated the UN Assistance Mission for 
Rwanda (UNAMIR) on March 8, 1996, with resolution 1050 (adopted 
unanimously). Originally established in 1993, UNAMIR was given a 
transformed mission following the genocide in 1994; as UNAMIR II, its 
primary functions were to facilitate refugee repatriation and provide secu- 
rity for humanitarian operations. In 1995 the force level of UNAMIR II 
was gradually reduced, and by December 1995, its mandate was extended 
for a final 3 months with an authorized force level of 1,200 troops and 200 
military observers. In resolution 1050, the Council paid tribute to the work 
of UNAMIR and its personnel, authorized the elements of UNAMIR 
remaining in Rwanda to contribute to the protection of the International 
Tribunal for Rwanda prior to their withdrawal, and called upon states and 
Organizations to continue to give assistance for the reconstruction of 
Rwanda and to contribute to the costs of the Human Rights Field Opera- 
tion in Rwanda. UNAMIR completed its drawdown on April 19, 1996. 
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On April 23 the Security Council unanimously adopted resolution 
1053, which reaffirmed the importance of the Commission of Inquiry on 
the Rwandan arms embargo (established under resolution 997 in 1995), 
and requested that the Commission be maintained to follow up its earlier 
investigations of violations. The resolution further called on all states in 
the region to ensure that their territory not be used as a base for armed 
groups to launch incursions or attacks against any other state, and to inten- 
sify their efforts to prevent the sale or supply of weapons to militia groups 
or former Rwandan government forces. On September | the restrictions of 
resolution 918 (1994) against sale or supply of arms to the Government of 
Rwanda were terminated, but the embargo continued to apply to nongov- 
ernmental forces in Rwanda or neighboring countries. The Commission of 
Inquiry conducted two missions to the region, November 1995-February 
1996 and July-September 1996, and submitted its final report at the end of 
October. 


Western Sahara 


During 1996 the United States and the Security Council continued to 
support the efforts of the Secretary General to resolve the long-standing 
dispute in the Western Sahara between the Government of Morocco and 
Polisario. This effort focused on enhancing the ability of the UN Mission 
for the Referendum in Western Sahara (MINURSO) to carry out its man- 
date, on seeking proposals that would support progress in the chronically 


stalled process of identifying voters for a referendum, and on encouraging 
the disputants to take other confidence-building measures. In one such 
step, the Government of Morocco released 66 Sahrawi prisoners under the 
auspices of the ICRC, with assistance from the United States and Ger- 
many. The United States expressed the hope this would lead to further 
progress on humanitarian issues. 


On May 29 the Council voted to extend MINURSO’s mandate for 
another 6 months (Resolution 1056), while approving the Secretary Gen- 
eral's proposal for a 20 percent reduction of the military observer force 
and the drawdown of the civilian staff assigned to implement the stalled 
voter identification program. On November 27 the Council passed resolu- 
tion 1084, which renewed MINURSO’s mandate once again for a period 
of 6 months, until May 31, 1997. 


Resolution 1084 called on the Secretary General to propose alternative 
steps if no meaningful progress was made by the parties during this 6- 
month period, and to keep the size and configuration of MINURSO under 
active review to achieve maximum efficiency and effectiveness. In a press 
statement, U.S. Permanent Representative Madeleine K. Albright said that 
“unless there is . . . progress in reaching a political settlement, the United 
States could not support a further renewal of MINURSO in its present 
form.” 
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Zaire 


Fighting broke out along Zaire’s eastern border in mid-October, spark- 
ing a humanitarian crisis for the Rwandan refugee camps and surrounding 
communities. The Security Council issued a presidential statement on 
November | expressing its grave concern at the deteriorating situation in 
eastern Zaire, calling for an immediate ceasefire with access for humani- 
tarian assistance, and urging the states of the region to pursue dialogue to 
defuse the tension. The Council supported the Secretary General's initia- 
tive to appoint a special envoy, who traveled to the region and made rec- 
ommendations for resolving the crisis. On November 9 the Security 
Council passed resolution 1078 condemning the violence in caviern Zaire, 
calling for an immediate ceasefire and negotiations, and urging states in 
the region to facilitate the safe delivery of humanitarian aid to refugees 
and displaced persons and create conditions for voluntary and secure repa- 
triation of refugees. 

By mid-November, rebel advances prompted hundreds of thousands of 
Rwandan refugees to return from Zaire. On November 15 in resolution 
1080 (adopted unanimously), the Council authorized the deployment of a 
multinational force (MNF) under Chapter VII of the UN Charter to ensure 
effective delivery by civilian relief organizations of humanit.“an aid and 
to facilitate the voluntary, orderly repatriation of refugees anc displaced 
persons. The United States strongly supported the initiative and partici- 
pated in the planning process for the MNF under Canada’s lead. The 
United States deployed military support elements to the region to assist 
with logistics, reconnaissance and planning in preparation for the force. 
By mid-December the Canadian commander who oversaw planning for 
the MNF had concluded that there was no clear mission for the force since 
a large majority of the refugees had returned to Rwanda and the remainder 
were scattered over large areas of eastern Zaire. The Security Council 
approved a presidential letter on December 23 that concurred with Can- 
ada’s recommendation not to deploy the MNF and to withdraw all prepo- 
sitioned elements by December 31. 


Western Hemisphere 
Central America 


Guatemala. The General Assembly passed several resolutions con- 
cerning Central America during 1996. In particular, the peace process in 
Guatemala received significant attention during the year. On April 3 the 
General Assembly renewed the mandate of the UN Mission for the Verifi- 
cation of Human Rights in Guatemala (MINUGUA) until December 31; 
called upon the Government of Guatemala and the Unidad Revolutionaria 
Nacional Guatemalteca (URNG) to comply with the commitments they 
had made thus far; and urged the Guatem>lan Government and the URNG 
to strive to conclude a final peace agreement as soon as possible. (Resolu- 
tion 50/220.) 
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With the presence of MINUGUA in Guatemala and direct negotiations 
facilitated by a UN moderator, the Guatemalan Government and the 
URNG made steady progress toward a comprehensive peace agreement in 
1996. In March both sides agreed to a mutual cessation of offensive hostil- 
ities, which was fully respected. The Guatemalan Government and the 
URNG signed an agreement on social and economic issues and the agrar- 
ian situation on May 6. The parties signed the agreement on the strength- 
ening of civilian power and on the role of the armed forces in a democratic 
society on September 19. In December they signed three operational 
agreements on a ceasefire, electoral reform and reintegration of the 
URNG. 


MINUGUA and the UN moderator provided essential support to the 
Guatemalan peace process, giving the parties the confidence needed to 
reach a final agreement. With over 300 people, working in cight regional 
and five sub-regional offices, MINUGUA monitored compliance by the 
Government and the URNG with the global accord on human rights 
signed in 1994 and with the human rights provisions of the accord on 
indigenous rights signed in 1995. MINUGUA conducted prompt, thor- 
ough and impartial investigations of alleged human rights abuses, helped 
deter abuses against civilians by security forces and worked to improve 
the administration of justice. On December 17 the General Assembly 
approved, by consensus, a resolution extending MINUGUA's mandate 
until March 31, 1997. (Resolution 51/198.) On December 29 the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala and the URNG signed a comprehensive peace agree- 
ment, ending the country’s 36-year-long civil war. MINUGUA will 
oversee implementation of the full range of agreements which came into 
effect upon signing of the comprehensive peace accord. 

El Salvador. In recognition of continued progress in El Salvador, the 
General Assembly on May 10, 1996, established a small UN Office for 
Verification (ONUV) to follow up implementation of the few pending 
aspects of the 1992 peace accords until December 31, 1996. (Resolution 
50/226.) ONUV replaced the larger UN Mission in El Salvador 
(MINUSAL) that had overseen implementation of the peace accords. The 
presence of ONUV, led by a Special Representative of the Secretary Gen- 
eral, was complemented by visits of senior officials from UN Headquar- 
ters. On December 17 the General Assembly approved, by consensus, a 
resolution eliminating the position of the Special Representative of the 
Secretary General, but leaving three experts in El Salvador to facilitate 
continued monitoring by senior officials from UN Headquarters. (Resolu- 
tion 51/199.) 


Cuba 


On February 24 in broad daylight and without warning, Cuban military 
aircraft shot down two unarmed civilian planes flying in international air- 
space, killing four people, three U.S. citizens and one U.S. resident. On 
February 27 the Security Council issued a presidential statement that 
strongly deplored the shoot down, recalled that states must refrain from 
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the use of weapons against civil aircraft and asked the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO) to investigate the incident in its entirety. 
(S/PRST/1996/9.) 


On June 27 the ICAO Council approved a resolution forwarding the 
ICAO Secretary General's report on the shoot down to the Security Cour- 
cil. (S/1996/S09, Annex.) The report found that Cuban military aircraft 
identified the two planes as civil aircraft, informed their ground control of 
this fact and then were authorized to destroy them; the planes were in 
international airspace, well outside Cuba's territorial airspace; the planes 
posed no threat to Cuba; and Cuba had not followed ICAO international 
norms for interception of aircraft. On Juiy 26 the Security Council 
endorsed the ICAO report by a vote of 13 (U.S.) to 0, with 2 abstentions, 
expressed deep regret over the loss of life and condemned the use of weap- 
ons against civi! aircraft. (Resolution 1067.) 


The UN Mission in Haiti (UNMIH) completed its mandate to assist 
the Government of Haiti to maintain a secure and stable environment, to 
professionalize the police and to consolidate democracy further. The 
Security Council extended UNMIH’s mandate on February 29 through 
June 30, though at a reduced civilian police and UN troop level. (Resolu- 
tion 1048.) The International Civilian Mission in Haiti (MICTVIH), under 
dual mandate from the United Nations and the Organization of American 
States, provided reporting, technical assistance and expert recommenda- 
tions that enhanced the effectiveness of the Haitian National Police and 
strengthened the Haitian justice system. On December 17 the General 
Assembly unanimously extended MICIVIH’s mandate to July 31, 1997. 
(Resolution 51/196.) 


On June 28 the Security Council established the UN Support Mission 
in Haiti (VNSMIH) to succeed UNMIH and continue its work of assisting 
the Government of Haiti in the professionalization of the police and the 
maintaining of a secure and stable environment. (Resolution 1063.) The 
Special Representative of the Secretary General worked to coordinate 
activities by the UN system to promote development, institution building 
and national reconciliation in Haiti. 

During 1996, with assistance from the United Nations and the interna- 
tional community, Haiti made clear gains. The human nghts climate con- 
tinued to improve. A new 6,000-person civilian Haitian National Police 
(HNP) force has been established, and was fully deployed by February 
1996. UNSMIH's current 500-person UN military clement (supplemented 
by approximately 800 voluntarily funded Pakistani and Canadian peace- 
keepers) supports the HNP, as it confronts various security challenges. 
The 300-person UN civilian police element (CIVPOL), deployed at 19 
locations throughout Haiti, seeks to professionalize the HNP through on- 
the-job training and by reinforcing its command and management struc- 
tures. CIVPOL officers also serve as instructors at the Police Academy. 
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On December 5 the Security Council extended UNSMIH's mandate 
through May 31, 1997, with an option for final extension through July 31, 
1997, upon further consideration by the Council. (Resolution 1086.) The 
Council requested that the Secretary General make a recommendation on a 
post-UNSMIH international presence in Haiti by March 31, 1997. 


Other Areas 


Afghanistan 

In March 1994 the UN General Assembly created and the Secretary 
General dispatched to Afghanistan a UN special mission. It was initially 
headed by former Tunisian foreign minister Mahmoud Mestiri, who was 
replaced by German diplomat Norbert Holl in June 1996. The special mis- 
sion continued its work in 1996; Holl held discussions with all parties. In 
November the United Nations hosted a meeting at which 19 countries, 
plus the Organization of the Islamic Conference, pledged their support for 
the UN's mediating role and approved Special Envoy Holl’s efforts for a 
ceasefire. Participants agreed on support for Afghanistan's territorial 
integrity, as well as on the need for a negotiated settlement and the estab- 
lishment of a broad-based fully representative national government. 

The Security Council adopted resoiution 1076 unanimously on Octo- 
ber 22, calling for an end to hostilities, the need to find a political solution, 
respect for international humanitarian personnel and the need for provi- 
sion of assistance to the civilian population. The resolution warned of 
“possible repercussions on international relief . . . programs due to dis- 
crimination against girls and women.” 

The Council issued two Presidential statements on Afghanistan in 
1996, one in February and one in September. In February the Council 
expressed concern about intensified fighting, called for an end to hostili- 
ties and asked the parties not to obstruct humanitarian aid. It reiterated 
support for the UN special mission in Afghanistan and urged all states to 
prevent the flow of arms into the country. In September the Council 
expressed concern over the violation of UN premises in Kabul by the Tal- 
iban, and over the execution of former President Najibullah and reiterated 
the key points in the February statement. 

The General Assembly, in plenary session in December, adopted a res- 
olution on strengthening coordination of humanitarian and disaster relief 
and expressed support for the Holl mission. The United States joined the 
consensus on the resolution, but had to disassociate itself from those ele- 
ments of the resolution that called for unbudgeted expenditures. (Resolu- 
tion 51/195.) 


Cyprus 

The UN Peacekeeping Force ia Cyprus (UNFICYP) was created in 
March 1964, to help end violence between the Greek Cypriot and Turkish 
Cypriot communities. Since the de facto division of the island in 1974 
UNFICYP has also served as a buffer force between Turkish and Turkish- 
Cypriot forces on one side and the Greek Cypriot National Guard and 
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Greek troops on the other side. There are approximately 1,500 personnel 
assigned to UNFICYP; no U_S. personnel participate. On June 28 the UN 
Security Council extended UNFICYP’s mandate until December 31 by 
unanimously adopting resolution 1062. On December 23 the mandate was 
unanimously extended again until June 30, 1997. (Resolution 1092.) 


Both resolutions 1062 and 1092 expressed concern about the lack of 
progress towards a settlement of the Cyprus problem. During the summer 
and fall of 1996 there were a series of violent incidents which resulted in 
the deaths of four Greek Cypriots and one Turkish Cyprict and injuries to 
both civilians and UNFICYP personnel. Resolution 1092 deplored these 
incidents and, in particular, the disproportionate use of force by the Turk- 
ish/Turkish Cypriot side, and demanded that the Greek and Turkish Cypri- 
ots extend their full cooperation to UNFICYP, prevent unauthorized 
incursions into the buffer zone and respond immediately and responsibly 
to any demonstrations which violate the buffer zone. Resolutions 1062 
and 1092 also expressed concern about excessive levels of military forces 
and armaments on the island and called upon all concerned to commit 
themselves to a reduction in defense spending and a reduction in the num- 
ber of foreign troops in Cyprus. 

On May 1, 1996, the Secretary General appointed Professor Han Sung- 
Joo, former Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Korea, as his 
new Special Representative for Cyprus. The Secretary General's Good 
Offices mission continued contacts with the leaders of the two communi- 
ties, with the governments of Greece and Turkey and with interested gov- 


ernments, including the United States, with a view toward a settlement 
based upon the creation of a bizonal, bicommunal federation. 


Georgia 

On January 12 the Security Council unanimously adopted resolution 
1036 extending the mandate of the UN Observer Mission in Georgia 
(UNOMIG) until July 12, 1996. Established in 1993, UNOMIG was 
expanded in July 1994 to 136 military observers and charged with moni- 
toring the implementation of the May 1994 ceasefire agreement between 
the Government of Georgia and the Abkhaz separatists and with observing 
the Russian CIS peacekeeping force. Four U.S. military observers partici- 
pate in UNOMIG. By resolution 1065, adopted unanimously on July 12, 
the Security Council extended UNOMIG's mandate until January 31, 
1997. On October 22, by resolution 1077, adopted 14 to 0, with | absten- 
tion (China), the Security Council approved the Secretary General's pro- 
posal to establish a program for the protection and promotion of human 
rights in Abkhazia under the authority of UNOMIG and in cooperation 
with the OSCE. A human rights office was opened on December 10 at 
UNOMIG headquarters in Sukhumi. 


The parties continued for the most part io comply with the ceasefire in 
1996. However, UNOMIG had to curtail patrolling in the Gali region of 
the security zone separating the sides duc to the threat from landmines. A 
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Bangladeshi military observer was killed by a landmine in March. The 
Security Council endorsed the Secretary General's proposal to provide 
UNOMIG with mine-protected and mine-detection vehicies in July. but 
the vehicles had not arrived in Georgia by year’s end. The political talks, 
formally under the auspices of the Secretary General's Special Represen- 
tative but actually led by the Russian Federation as facilitator, made little 
progress. 
Korean Situation 

The Security Council on October 15 issued a presidential statement 
regarding the September 18 incursion into South Korea by a North Korean 
submarine. (S/PRST/1996/42.) The Council expressed its serious concern 
over the incident and urged that the Korean armistice agreement be fully 
observed and that no action should be taken which might undermine peace 
and stability on the peninsula. The Council further urged both sides to set- 
tle issues through dialogue. 


Tajikistan 

Established in December 1994 with a force strength of 40 military 
observers, the UN Mission of Observers in Tajikistan (UNMOT) is 
charged with monitoring the implementation of the November 1994 cease- 
fire agreement between the Government of Tajikistan and the United Tajik 
Opposition. In November 1995 the Security Council agreed with the Sec- 
retary General's proposal to increase UNMOT's observer strength to 45, 


and in December 1995 the Council unanimously extended UNMOT's 
mandate until June 15, 1996. (Resolution 1030.) On June 14 the Security 


Council unanimously adopted resolution 1061, extending UNMOT s man- 
date until December 15, 1996. 


During 1996 both sides on occasion denied UNMOT the freedom of 
movement needed to carry out its mandate. In July at the UN-led talks, che 
sides agreed to halt the fighting in the Tavildara region which had intensi- 
fied in May. In mid-September, local commanders in the Karategin Valicy 
concluded a ceasefire which collapsed on December |. UNMOT military 
observers were twice detained and grossly mistreated by Tajik Govern- 
ment forces in December. The President of Tajikistan and the leader of the 
UTO met December 10-11 and again at a December 21-23 summit to 
institute another ceasefire and to resolve core political issues. 


On December 13, the Security Council extended UNMOT's mandate 
only 3 months until March 15, 1997, by unanimously adopting resolution 
1089. At the end of 1996, the ceasefire had taken effect and the talks 
between the sides were scheduled to continue in January, but the situation 
in Tajikistan remained very tense and uncertain. 


Former Y ugosiavia 
The United States in 1996 continued its leadership in the Security 
Council concerning the former Yugoslavia, supporting UN objectives in 
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Bosnia and I'crzegovina, Croatia, the Former Yugoslav Republic of 
Macedonia and the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montene- 
gro). Many of the Council's actions were the result of the 1995 U_S.-spon- 
sored peace talks in Dayton, Ohio, which led to the General Framework 
Agreement for Peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Votes on Security Coun- 
cil resotutions noted below were unanimous except as noted. 


The Council's first action in 1996 concerning the former Yugoslavia 
involved the establishment in January of the UN Transitional Administra- 
tion for Eastern Slavonia, Baranja and Western Sirmium (UNTAES). 
(Resolution 1037.) The establishment of UNTAES responded to a request 
of the Croatian government and local Serb representatives for a UN peace- 
keeping mission to oversee the transition of the region from local Serb to 
Croatian government control. The original mandate was for a period of | 
year, with an option to extend for up to | additional year. By mid-year, 
UNTAES had successfully carried out the demilitarization of the region 
and during the course of 1996 undertook other activities to prepare the 
region for a resumption of Croatian government control. 


The Security Council in November extended the UNTAES mandate to 
July 15, 1997. (Resolution 1079.) Resolution 1079 also noted the possibil- 
ity of a further UN presence in the region, possibly involving a restruc- 
tv. al UNTAES, for the period following July 15, 1997. 


One hundred UN military observers previously attached to the UN 
Confidence Restoration Operation in ‘ roatia (UNCRO) formally became 
a part of UNTAES in January (Resolution 1043), following the dissolution 
of UNCRO and the creation of UNTAES. The Council extended the man- 
date of these observers in July (Resolution 1069) and, as a part of 
UNTAES, they were therefore included in the extension of the UNTAES 
mandate when that took place in November. 

The Council in January authorized 28 UN military observers previ- 
ously attached to UNCRO to continue their activities in the Previaka pen- 
insula area of Croatia, as members of a new operation, UN Military 
Observers in Previaka (UNMOP). (Resolution 1038.) The Security Coun- 
cil in July extended UNMOP’s original 6-month mandate for a second 6- 
month period, to terminate on January 15, 1997. (Resolution 1066.) 


The UN Preventive Deployment Force (UNPREDEP), created in 
March 1995 as one of the successors to the UN Protection Force 
(UNPROFOR), continued to monitor successfully the situation in the 
Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia. The Security Council in Febru- 
ary created 50 billets for UNPREDEP, enabling it to absorb an engineer- 
ing unit. (Resolution 1046.) The Council twice extended UNPREDEP’s 
mandate for 6-month periods (Resolutions 1058 and 1082, in May and 
November, respectively), despite Russia's opposition and its abstention 
from voting on resolutions 1058 and 1082. Russia throughout 1996 sought 
reduction or termination of the operation. UNPREDEP’s mandate as set 
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forth in resolution 1082 was to expire on May 31, 1997, and it was 
required to reduce its 1,0S0-person force to 750 (retaining the enginecring 
component) by April 30, 1997, a reduction pressed by Russia and sup- 
ported by others during the process of adopting resolution 1082. 

The Council in December authorized the establishment, in cocrdina- 
tion with NATO, of the multinational Stabilization Force (SFOR) to carry 
out the key functions of its predecessor, the Implementation “orce (IFOR), 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. (Resolution 1088.) SFOR has built upon 
IFOR's foundation by deterring the resumption of hostilities and at the 
same time providing a stable environment for civilian implementation of 
the peace agreement. The Security Council endowed SPOR with an 18- 
month mandate. Resolution 1088 also extended the mandate of the UN 
Mission in Bosnia and Herzegovina (UNMIBH), which was originally 
established without a formal name in December 1995 (Resolution 1035), 
but given its present designation in February 1996 (S/1996/83). This mis- 
sion consisted of a UN civilian police operation—the International Police 
Task Force (IPTF) and its civilian support structure. IPTF, which was 
fully deployed in the spring of 1996, had an authorized monitor ceiling of 
1,721. Its mission was to monitor local police forces in an effort to restruc- 
ture them into a competent, democratically oriented force. The mandates 
for UNMIBE and IPTF are to expire on December 21, 1997. 


The Council maintained its interest in human rights and war crimes in 
the former Yugoslavia. In February it appointed Louise Arbour as head 
prosecutor of the International Criminal Tribunal for the former Yugosia- 
via, with her appointment taking effect upon the resignation of her prede- 
cessor, Richard J. Goldstone, on October |. (Resolution 1047.) The 
President of the Security Council made several statements throughout the 
year on human rights and war crimes issues relating to the former Yugo- 
slavia, calling on the various entities that once comprised the former 
Yugoslavia to cooperate on war crimes issues, improve treatment of the 
different ethnic groups residing in those entities and Cooperate oa human 
rights and war crimes investigations. 

The Security Council in October terminated earlier sanctions on the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) when it deter- 
mined that the conditions for terminating them had been met. (Resolution 
1074.) 


Special Political Issues 


International Peace and Security 

In 1996 the United States continued efforts to implement precepts of 
the Administration's 1994 seminal policy statement on “Reforming multi- 
lateral peace operations.” Circumspect review of the cost, size, risk, man- 
date and exit strategy is now a standard 1.8. Government practice in 
evaluating proposals for new peacekeeping operations. This practice was 
applied in planning the largest new operation in 1996, the UN Transitional 
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Adminisiration ‘= Eastern Slavonia, Baranja and Western Sirmium 
(UNTAES >}. Fro t.: outset, costs were controlled by carcfully evaluating 
mission requirements and then cutting the proposed force size from 
10,000 to 5,000 troops. Risk was reduced by ensuring the mission could 
rely on IFOR for close air support and emergency evacuation. Risk was 
further reduced by planning and achieving the demilitarization of the 
UNTAES area of responsibility within the first 30 days of troop deploy- 
ment. A clearly defined UNTAES mandate provided the framework for 
the reintegration of the region into the Republic of Croatia within a maxi- 
mum 2-year period. By December 1996 the mission was well on its way to 
achieving its objectives, with elections scheduled for spring of 1997 in 
advance of the transfer of authority over the region to the Government of 
Croatia by mid-July. 

Another example of U.S. efforts to improve UN peacekeeping was the 
identification of civilian police operations as an area requiring further 
improvement. Annex 11 of the Dayton Accords requested that the United 
Nations create the International Police Task Force (IPTF) under the 
umbrella of the UN Mission in Bosnia and Herzegovina (UNMIBH) to 
promote public safety and security in cooperation with the IFOR. With 
some 1,700 monitors deployed, UNMIBH is the UN's first peacekeeping 
mission comprised solely of civilian police. At U.S. urging, the United 
Nations has begun to address training, communications and logistics sup- 
port problems. This will help improve the IPTF’s effectiveness in restruc- 
turing local police and in helping to ensure that local police protect the 
rights and security of ali persons regardless of their ethnic affiliation. 

The UN Support Mission in Haiti (UNSMIH), created in June 1996, 
has a significant civilian police (CIVPOL) component. The 25 Creole- 
speaking U.S. police who arrived in October and November are heiping 
the Haitian National Police develop democratic policing practices, investi- 
gative skills and institutional capabilities that will contribute to long-term 
peace and stability in Haiti. 

In 1996 the United States also continued to work actively on the global 
antipersonnel landmine problem. Joined by 115 cosponsors, the United 
States sponsored the resolution “An international agreement to ban anti- 
personnel landmines,” which calls for states to pursue “an effective, 
legally binding international agreement to ban the use, stockpiling, pro- 
duction and transfer of antipersonnel landmines .. . .” This resolution 
passed 155 (U.S.) to 9, with 10 abstentions. In addition, a resolution call- 
ing for demining assistance was also passed by consensus. On May 3 the 
United States and other parties to the Convention on Conventional Weap- 
ons adopted an Amended Mines Protocol, which significantly strengthens 
restrictions against landmine use. The United States hopes to ratify the 
protocol soon. During 1996 the United States continued to channel funds 
and other assistance to a number of landmine-afflicted countries through 
UN agencies. The United States provided assistance to the Angolan Gov- 
ernment's Central Mine Action Office as well as helping to fund a demin- 
ing training school under the auspices of UNAVEM IIL. The United States 
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also provided $2 million to fund equipment and traning in Afghanistan 
under the umbrella of the UN Office for Coordinated Humansanan Assis- 


tance. In other demining program countries such as Cambodia, the United 
States works closely with the local UNDP office, which often runs the 
mine awareness and demining traimng centers. 


UN Secretary General 

On November 19 the Security Council considered the question of the 
recommendation for the appointment of the Secretary General. A draft res- 
olution recommending the appointment of Boutros Boutros-Ghali for a 
second term of office was defeated 14 to | (U.S.). On December 13 the 
Security Council adopted by acclamation a resolution recommending that 
Kofi Annan be appointed Secretary General for a term of office from Jan- 
wary |, 1997, to December 31, 2001. (Resolution 1090.) The Council also 
recognized the contributions of Dr. Boutros4ihali to the UN system and 
expressed its appreciation for his dedication to the purposes and pnaciples 
enshrined in the UN Charter. (Resolution 1091.) On December 17 the 
General Assembly appointed Kofi Annan to the posivon of Secretary Gen- 
eral for a 5-year term beginning January |, 1997. (Resolution $1/200.) 


Disarmament Commission 

As mandated by the UN General Assembly, the UN Disarmament 
Commission (UNDC) provides a forum for deliberation on disarmament 
issues when the Assembly is not in session. The UNDC, traditionally 
operating by consensus, considers and makes recommendations on various 
problems in the ficld of disarmament, and follows up the relevant deci- 
sions and recommendations of the General Assembly and special sessions 
devoted to disarmament. The 1996 UNDC met April 22-May 3 and 
formed working groups to consider two agenda items, “International arms 
transfers, with particular reference to General Assembly resolution 46/%6 
H of 6 December 1991 (Working Group I) and an “Exchange of views on 
a Fourth Special Session of the General Assembly Devoted to Disarma- 
ment—SSOD I'V™ (Working Group II). Consensus could not be reached to 
discuss a third item concerning nuclear-weapon-free zones. 

A better-than-expected outcome was achieved at the 1996 UNDC. 
With considerable urging from its Western chairman, Working Group | 
produced a consensus report on international arms transfers. The report 
provided a set of guidelines which maintained the distinction between licit 
arms transfers that are regulated through international agreements, and 
illicit arms trafficking which is best regulated through domestic law 
enforcement. 


Although the United States opposes an SSOD IV before the end of the 
century for budgetary and other reasons, the debate on this topic was more 
productive than expected. Working Group II adopted a procedural repon 
and the SSOD IV topic was carried over for further discussion at the 1997 
UNDC. 
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Conference on Disarmament 

The Conference on Disarmament (CD) is the single globe! multilateral 
arms control ncgotiating forum of the international communiy. Despite 
the fact that the CD is financed through the UN scale of assessments and 
submits a report to the General Assembly annually, it is an autonomous 
orgamzation that makes all of its decisions by consensus. CD membership 
is divided into three geopolit’cal groupings—Western Group, Eastern 
Group and Non-Aligned Group—and China as an independent member. 
During 1996, twenty-three states were aoJed as new members on the con- 
dition that no member subject to UN Security Council comprehensive 
enforcement measures imposed under Chapter VII of the UN Charter 
would have the nght to deny consensus on any decision adopted by the 
CD. In 1996, % nonmember countries also participated in the CD as 
observers and 14 of these requested full membership. The CD met three 
times during 1996: January 22-March 29; May | 3—June 28; and July 29- 
September 13, for a total of 24 weeks. 


In an historic developmen, the CD completed negotiations on the 
Comprehensive Test-Ban Treaty (CTBT) after more than 2 decades of 


work and nearly 3 years of intensive negotiations. At the last micute, how- 
ever, India blocked CD consensus on the treaty text and refused to allow 
the treaty tc be sent to New York for a vote in the General Assembly. 


In rest onse to India’s position Avstralia, with the full cooperation of 
the United States and 5 majority of other CD members, introduced the 
CTBT text at the SOth UN General Assembly, where it was adopted on 


September 10 by a vote of 158 to 3, with 5 abstentions. The weaty was 
opened for signature on September 24 and was signed by 7! nations, 
including the United States, on that date. The first to sign the Treaty was 
U.S. President William Clinton. (Resolution 50/245.) 


Except for the CTBT, 1996 CD work was frustrated by a procedural 
deadlock that prevented discussion of other agenda items. The reason for 
the deadlock was the continued insistence of the non-aligned countries 
that no work could take place on other CD agenda ners until an ad hoc 
committee was established to negotiate nuclear disarmament. The United 
States stressed that the CD had already agreed to negotiate an important 
item in the process of nuclear disarmament—a cutoff in the production of 
fissile material. There was also growing interest among a cross-section of 
CD members in discussing a global ban on antipersonnel landmines. 
Despite this interest, prospects in the near future for substantive work in 
the CD are dim unless attitudes change. 


First Committee 

On September 10, during a special resumed session of the SOth UN 
General Assembly, the Assembly passed a resolution adopting the Com- 
prehensive Nuclear-Test-Ban Treaty, thus bringing to an historic close a 
40-plus year search for a treaty to end nuclear weapon test explosions for 
all time. The vote in favor of the resolution was overwhelming: 158 (U.S.) 
to 3, with 5 abstentions. (Resolution 90/245.) The vote signaled the inter- 
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national community's strong will to achieve this treaty, overcoming 
India’s procedural blockage of the text at the Conference on Disarmament 
in Geneva. The treaty was opened for signature on September 24, shortly 
after the opening of the 51st General Assembly. 


The 1996 General Assembly First Committee convened on October 14 
and considered disarmament and international security items through 
November 16. The Committee considered 47 resolutions and 2 decisions. 
Twenty resolutions—tess than half of those tabled—were adopted by con- 
sensus. The United States voied “yes” or joined consensus on 29 resolu- 
tions, voted “no” on 11 and abstained on 7. The United States did not 
participate ir the vote on disarmament and development. 


The United States sponsored two resolutions, one on antipersonnel 
landmines and one with Russia on bilateral nuclear arms negotiations and 
nuclear disarmament. While the antipersonnel! landmines resolution was 
not adopted by consensus, it garnered 115 cosponsors and was adopted 
155 (U.S.) to 0, with 10 abstentions. (Resolution 51/45 S.) This was all the 
more impressive given that this year’s resolution had much stronger lan- 
guage than previous antipersonnel landmines resolutions, including a call 
for completion of negotiations on an international ban on the trade, manu- 
facture, use and stockpiling of antipersonnel landmines. Regarding the 
bilateral nuclear arms negotiations resolution, the United States secured 45 
cosponsors. The resolution passed by a vote of 160 (U.S.) to 0, with 11 
abstentions—5 fewer abstentions than in 1995. (Resolution 51/45 R.) 


For the first time since 1992, the First Committee managed to adopt a 
consensus resolution on the Chemical Weapons Convention. Controver- 
sial resolutions on the fourth special session on disarmament (SSOD IV), 
the ICJ decision and a Southern Hemisphere Nuclear-Weapon-Free Zone 
were tabled and passed. 


Other Issues 


Committee on the .’eaceful Uses of Outer Space 

The Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space (COPUOS), first 
established in 1959 with U.S. support, is the only standing body of the 
General Assembly that studies international cooperation in the exploration 
anc se of outer space. COPUOS has been responsible for the elaboration 
and adoption by consensus of five multilateral treaties and three sets of 
nonbinding principles concerning space activities. 

At its S5lst session, on December 13, 1996, the General Assembly 
adopted by consensus two resolutions related to COPUOS. Resolution 51/ 
123, “International cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer space,” 
renewed the mandate of COPUOS and set the program of work for 
COPUOS and its Legal and Scientific and Technical Subcommittees. On 
the basis of a U.S. proposal for revitalizing and making the work of 
COPUOS more efficient, the General Assembly endorsed COPUOS's 
decision to use unedited verbatim transcripts, which should save $600,000 
in conference services in the current budget biennium and $900,000 in the 
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next biennium. The General Assembly further agreed that a special session 
of COPUOS (UNISPACE III), open to all states members of the United 
Nations, should be convened at the UN Office at Vienna, preferably in 
1999. 


The second resolution adopted by the General Assembly (Resolution 
§1/122) is entitled “Declaration on International Cooperation in the Explo- 
ration and Use of Outer Space for the Benefit and in the Interest of All 
States, Taking Into Particular Account the Needs of Developing Coun- 
tries.” It reaffirms that all countries are free to participate in international 
cooperation regarding outer space in the ways they deem most appropriate 
and effective, and account should be taken of the needs of developing 
countries. 


Law of the Sea 

The 1982 UN Convention on the Law of the Sea (LOS Convention) 
has been ratified by 110 states. The United States supports the LOS Con- 
vention as modified by the 1994 Agreement Relating to the Implementa- 
tion of Part XI (Deep Seabed Mining). The administration is working to 
obtain the necessary advice and consent of the Senate to permit ratification 
of the convention. Taken together, the convention and the agreement meet 
a basic and long-standing objective of U.S. oceans policy: conclusion of a 
comprehensive Treaty on the Law of the Sea that will be respected by all 
nations. 


The convention entered into force on November 16, 1994. The agree- 
ment entered into force on July 28, 1996. The United States and several 
other nations that are not yet party to the convention are applying the 
agreement on a provisional basis. 


During 1996 states parties to the convention established two interna- 
tional institutions related to the Law of the Sea. The International Seabed 
Authority (ISA) was established in Kingston, Jamaica. The United States 
has an elected representative serving on three of its subsidiary organs: 
Consumer Chamber of the Council; Finance Committee, which must 
approve all expenditures of the ISA; and the Legal and Technical Com- 
mission. 


The International Tribunal for Law of the Sva was established in Ham- 
burg, Germany, in 1996. The United States was unable to participate in the 
first election of judges for the Tribunal because it is not a party to the con- 
vention. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 

Chapter XI of the UN Charter sets forth responsibilities of states for 
the “administration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government.” These “non-self-governing territories” are 
considered annually by the Special Committee on the Situation with 
Regard to the Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of Inde- 
pendence to Colonial Countries and Peoples (Committee of 24, or C-24) 
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and by the Special Political and Decolonization Committee (Fourth Com- 
mittee). The C-24 makes suggestions and recommendations to the Fourth 
Committee regarding implementation of UN General Assembly resolution 
1514 of 1960 (Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples), specific issues affecting the decolonization pro- 
cess, and the activities of specialized agencies and other UN bodies in 

In 1996 an informal dialogue between certain administering powers 
(United States and United Kingdom) and the Chairman of the Fourth 
Committee was initiated in an effort to arrive at a consensus “omnibus” 
resolution to address 12 non-self-governing territories. The three non-self- 
governing territories of the United States considered by the C-24 are 
American Samoa, Guam and the U.S. Virgin Islands. The Fourth Commit- 
tee voted in favor of a motion to defer consideration of the consolidated 
draft resolution on the small territories, with the exception of Tokelau, 
until March 1997. The purpose of this delay was to allow additional time 
for the informal consultative process to continue. 


The United States joined consensus on resolutions on Western Sahara, 
New Caledonia, Gibraltar, Tokelau and on “Offers by member states of 
study and training facilities.” 

The 5ist UN General Assembly plenary on December 13 voted on two 
decolonization items considered without reference to the Fourth Commit- 
tee. The United States voted “no” on both of these resolutions. Resolution 
51/147 on the “Dissemination of information on decolonization” was 
adopted by 154 to 3 (U.S.), with 8 abstentions. Resolution 51/146 on the 
“Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples” was adopted by 143 to 2 (U.S.), with 19 
abstentions. The United States opposed these resolutions because both 
perpetuate an outmoded approach to decolonization. 
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Reform of the 
UN System 








Building on the successes achieved in previous years, the United States 
continued throughout 1996 to pursue vigorously a program of comprehen- 
sive reform of the UN system. Both in the United Nations proper and in 
the specialized agencies, U.S. Representatives pressed hard and often for 
the consolidation of overlapping programs, the setting of clear and attain- 
able priorities, the strengthening of oversight functions, cuts in staffing 
and greater budgetary discipline. Our goal remained to create a more effi- 
cient, streamlined and effective United Nations better equipped to cope 
with the emerging challenges of the 21st century. With the election of 
Kofi Annan, a strong supporter of reform, as Secretary General, prospects 
are now brighter for achieving more rapid progress in this area. 


Essy Group 

The Open-Ended High-Level Working Group on the Strengthening of 
the UN System, informally known as the Essy Group, was constituted and 
began work in January 1996. First proposed by President Clinton in 1995, 
the Essy Group was mandated to consider and formulate reform measures 
in the economic, social and administrative areas. With the aim of guiding 
the work of the Group toward concrete action, the United States tabled in 
February a 33-page document incorporating a number of detailed propos- 
als in these three areas that could form the basis for discussion. But work 
in the Essy Group moved ahead at a slow pace. By the end of the year it 
had produced only modest proposals for expediting and streamlining the 
work of the General Assembly and reforming management of the Secre- 
tariat. More broadly, however, creation of the Essy Group gave a political 
impetus to reform and triggered parallel activity throughout the UN sys- 
tem. The mandate of the Group has been extended until the fall of 1997. 


Budgetary Reform 


Owing in large part to consistent pressure by the United States to lower 
expenditures, the UN General Assembly approved in December a budget 
outline for the 1998-1999 biennium that represents, in constant dollars, a 
nominal decrease from the previous biennial budget. Likewise in Decem- 
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ber, the 1996-1997 budget was adjusted downward by some $5 million as 
a consequence of exchange rate gains and other savings. In the spring of 
1996 the United States put other member states on notice that it intended 
to seek revision of the scales of assessment so as to lower the U.S. share of 
the regular budget from 25 percent towards 20 percent, with a correspond- 
ing decrease from 30.9 percent to 25 percent (which is the Congression- 
ally mandated level) in our peacekeeping assessment. Our target is to 
achieve agreement on reduced rates by the end of 1997. During 1996 the 
United States also signaled its intention to seek significant budget cuts in 
the major UN specialized agencies for the 1998-1999 biennium. 


Oversight 


Having inspired creation at the United Nations of an Office of Internal 
Oversight Services (OIOS), modeled on the Inspector General function in 
the U.S. Government, the United States focused in 1996 on ensuring that 
this office was given the resources and the staff necessary to carry out its 
functions effectively. By the end of the year we were able to secure satis- 
factory assurances from UN management in this regard. OIOS has under- 
taken numerous investigations and has published a number of increasingly 
incisive, useful reports without interference or improper influcace. A sec- 
ond area on which the United States focused its efforts in 1996 was on cre- 
ating effective oversight systems, where they did not already exist, in the 
major UN specialized agencies. 


Personnel 


It has been and remains U.S. policy to urge the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies to reduce staffing levels wherever possible n the 
interests of cutting costs and streamlining operations. As a result in part of 
our interventions, Secretary General Annan has undertaken to suppress 
1,000 posts for the 1998-1999 biennium. 


Peacekeeping 

PDD-25, the Administration's seminal policy statement on reforming 
multilateral peace operations, laid out a blueprint for comprehensive 
reform of UN peacekeeping. It set out clear decision factors that should 
govern the initiation of peacekeeping operations; and made a series of rec- 
ommendations for improving the ability of the UN Secretariat to mount 
and manage such operations once approved. A recent audit undertaken by 
the State Department Office of the Inspector General found that substan- 
tial progress had been achieved on both fronts. The greater discipline that 
the United States and the UN Security Council have applied to peacekeep- 
ing mandates has led to a sharp decline in the number of peacekeepers in 
the field. UN operations have closed both because they succeeded (e.g., 
Mozambique) and because they did not (¢.g., UNPROPOR in the former 
Yugoslavia); and mandates that exceed the UN's capabilities have been 
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assigned to multinational coalitions (¢.g., the Haiti MNF) or to other orga- 
nizations (SFOR in Bosnia). Annual costs to the United States have 
declined from over $1 billion in 1994-1995 to a request level of $240 mil- 
lion in FY 1998. Significant changes have been made in the size and struc- 
ture of the UN Department of Peacekeeping Operations. 

The UN's performance in mounting civilian police operations in Haiti 
and Bosnia has led to a recognition of the need to address deficiencies in 
this area on a priority basis. 


Economic and Social Areas 


In 1996 the United States stepped up pursuit of reform of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC), with our goal being to enhance its 
policy-setting role and ability to coordinate the full range of UN eco- 
nomic, social and related administrative activities. A number of specific 
proposals in this regard were incorporated in the 33-page proposal that the 
United States presented to the Essy Group in February. Among these were 
the establishment of a mechanism to handle routine business between ple- 
nary meetings; improvement of the organization's policy coordination role 
for UN operational development programs; instituting a de facto develop- 
ment assistance coordination committee that would report to ECOSOC; 
consolidating BCOSOC subsidiaries and adjusting the mandates of 
remaining bodies; making the Commission for Sustainable Development 
(CSD) the primary ECOSOC functional commission; and improving col- 
laboration with the Bretton Woods institutions. 


In July 1996, responding to U.S. urgings and to a General Assembly 
resolution on revitalizing UN economic and social affairs, the member 
states of BCOSOC initiated a review of the mandates, composition, func- 
tions and working methods of the numerous commissions and exper 
groups that fall under ECOSOC’s purview. The Secretary General is to 
prepare a report by February 1997 to assis: member states in this review. 
At its summer 1997 session, BCOSOC is scheduled to examine four bod- 
ies identified for priority treatment—Commission on Science and Tech- 
nology for Development, Committee on Development Planning, Energy 
Committee and the Committee on Natural Resources. Decisions are antic- 
ipated by the fail of 1997. 


At its summer 1997 session, ECOSOC is also expected to agree on 
ways to improve coordination of emergency humanitarian assistance and 
to consider reports on internal reforms under way in the regional economic 
commissions. The United States has strongly urged the economic commis- 
sions to undertake priority-setting exercises aimed at streamlining their 
operations and retaining only programs that yield practical benefits. The 
ECE (Europe) has already adopted a series of reforms designed to meet 
these objectives, which have enabled it to assume respo: _bility for imple- 
menting an important U.S. initiative, the Southeast Europe Cooperation 
Initiative (SECT). Similarly, the Economic Commission for Africa (BCA) 
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has apr oved a far-reaching reform program that focuses the organization 
on ke issues, reduces staff by 10 percent and cuts the number of ECA- 
aff ..ed sub-regional development centers. Two other regional economic 
¢ missions, BCLAC (Latin America) and ESCAP (Asia and the Pacific) 
have initiated program and policy reviews, but have as yet taken no con- 
crete decisions. 

The UN Commission on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) took a 
number of significant reform steps at a 1996 conference at Midrand, South 
Africa. At strong U.S. urging, UNCTAD entered into commitments to 
streamline institutional arrangements, focus activity on a small number of 
priority issues, reduce the number and length of meetings and enhance 
transparency and cost-effectiveness. Under the leadership of a reform- 
minded Secretary General, UNCTAD has cut its meeting schedule by 50 
percent and reduced the number of its intergovernmental bodies from 20 
to 5. In March, UN Under Secretary General Connor identified $7.7 mil- 
lion in efficiency savings in UNCTAD, a reduction of 6 percent in the 
organization's budget. Our goal now is to continue to press UNCTAD and 
the G-77 to follow through on implementing the reforms agreed at 
Midrand. 

At the Lyon summit in June 1996, as in Halifax the year before, the 
United States sought to mobilize the G-7/P-8 behind ECOSOC reform. 
The Lyon Economic Communique recommended specific steps such as 
reviewing development programs with a view to mergers where appropri- 
ate, further integrating UN field operations at country levels and reviewing 
mandates of agencies and commissions involved in development with an 
eye to eliminating overlap. We are also pressing the Essy Group to take up 
the issue of ECOSOC reform. G-77 countries are unenthusiastic about 
economic and social reform in general, and link further ECOSOC reform 
to increased funding for development activities. With this in mind, the 
Lyon Summit included among its recommendations that savings generated 
from reform be reinvested in development-related activities. 


In line with the recommendations of the Halifax and Lyon Summits, 
Secretary General Annan announced on March 17 decisions to merge 
three UN Secretariat departments into one, to consolidate UN administra- 
tive services and to integrate more effectively UN activities at the country 
level 


Specialized Agencies and Programs 

After shelving one quarter of all labor conventions as outdated, the 
International Labor Organization (ILO) is now studying constitutional 
changes so that when conventions become outdated in the future, they can 
automatically expire. The ILO Governing Body agreed to shorter Confer- 
ences for the indefinite future, and the speech limit will continue to be 5 
minutes. Certain accounting functions have been delegated to field offices. 
The [LO and UNICEF signed agreements to ensure coherent positions on 
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child labor policy and practice, and to foster cooperation in all country- 
specific field activities. 

The World Health Organization (WHO) made some progress on 
reform initiatives in 1996. A two-term limit was set for the tenure of the 
Director General, and the Executive Board is pursuing a similar limitation 
on the tenure of the six regional directors. The issue of the relative inde- 
pendence of the regional directors is under review. For the 1996-1997 
budget period, the WHO Board and Assembly ordered that 5 percent of 
resources be shifted to higher priority programs, mostly involving com- 
municable diseases. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) has adopted measures 
to streamline some of its operations, such as fewer and shorter meetings 
and fewer and shorter publications. Downsizing initiatives taken in 1996 
include a hiring freeze, downgrading of vacant positions, reductions in 
support staff and consolidation of administrative functions. New internal 
auditors established at regional offices are strengthening the audit func- 
tion, and private sector auditing firms are reviewing accounts at country 
offices each month. 

The governing bodies of three specialized agencies—ILO, WHO and 
IC AO—approved in 1996 measures to increase the independence of their 


internal auditors and to make internal auditor reports available to the 
member states without modification by management. 


The Adminisirator of the UN Development Program (UNDP), Ameri- 
can Gus Speth, has set out vigorously to streamline the agency and to 
coordinate the UN's work in economic and social development. UNDP 
has undertaken to reduce its administrative budget in real terms by 12 per- 
cent, its headquarters staff by 31 percent and total staff by 15 percent by 
the end of 1997. The Executive Board has directed that, beginning in 
1997, 40 percent of a country’s allocation be determined by program per- 
formance rather than entitlement. At the 1996 Lyon Summit, the G-7/P-8 
proposed that the mandates of all UN development programs and agencies 
be reviewed with an eye to consolidating them into UNDP where appro- 
priate. Our aim is to have this review underway before the end of 1997. 


Security Council Reform 


The Open-Ended Working Group on Security Council Expansion and 
Reform (established by resolution 48/26 of 1993) met periodically 
throughout 1996. Widespread disagreement continued on size and compo- 
sition issues, as well as on the rights and prerogatives of existing perma- 
nent members and possible new permanent members. In October the 
General Assembly accepted the report of the working group and decided 
that it should continue its work and submit a further report before the end 
of the 51st session of the Assembly. During the Assembly plenary debate, 
over SO delegations spoke on Council expansion and reform. Germany 
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and Japan received widespread support for permanent seats on the Coun- 
cil. In working group sessions and in the plenary debate, most states did 


not specify the size of an expanded Council, though the low- to mid-20s 
was a common reference point. Many states called for elimination of or 
restrictions on the use of the veto. Many members favored a broader geo- 
graphic distribution of seats, particularly for developing countries, and 
some suggested climinating the Charter clause prohibiting successive 
terms on the Council. There was widespread sentiment for increased trans- 
parency and openness, particularly concerning improved communications 
and briefings between the Council and the Assembly. 
Throughout these discussions, the United States continued to pror 

an expansion to no more than 20 to 21 seats, including permanent seats for 
Germany and Japan. 
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Economic and Development Activities 


The UN Charter established the General Assembly and the Economic 
and Social Council as the principal organs of the United Nations responsi- 
ble for the issues covered in this section of the report. The General Assem- 
bly usually takes up economic and development issucs in its Economic 
and Financial Committee (Second Committee), but the UN Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD), a subsidiary organ of the General 
Assembly, is another active venue for analysis and discussions. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, made up of 54 elected member states, discusses 
economic and development issues ai its regular session and in its subsid- 
iary bodies. 

The Second Committee took action on a wide variety of issues in 
1996. Particularly notable was a resolution on trade and development 
which was cosponsored by the United States, Japan, Russia, Norway, 
Mexico and the G-77. lt applauds the results of UNCTAD IX held in 
April 1996, calls for full implementation of the Uruguay Round’s final act 
and related Marrakesh measures for least-developed countries. welcomes 
further membership in the World Trade Organization and help for devel- 
oping Countries in joining, and asks for a report on reprogramming part of 
UNCTAD 's reform savings. The Committee also endorsed recommenda- 
tions relating to global environmental issues of climate change, desertifi- 
cation and biological diversity. In most instances, the recommendations 
were Carry-overs from technical negotiating Committees or the relevant 
conference of parties to the conventions. Much of the environmental 
debate of the Sist General Assembly focused on preparation for the 
Assembly's special session on implementation of the Rio Earth Summit's 
program for action, Agenda 21. The resolution on Agenda 21 identifies the 
issues to be discussed in the special session and makes a broad appeal for 
UN system collaboration on comprehensive reports for the session. 

The Economic and Social Council held its regular session in New 
York June 24—July 26. Key agenda items included agreement on updating 
NGO arrangements, agreement on the next steps to implement General 
Assembly resolution 50/227 on BCOSOC reform, consensus adoption of 
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the UN Declaration on Crime and Public Security, and agreement to dis- 
cuss the Declaration Against Corruption and Bribery in International 
Commercial Transactions at a resumed session. The declaration was 
adopted by consensus at the November resumed session. The declaration 
calls for criminalization of both the offering and receipt of bribes in inter- 
national commercial transactions and serves to level the playing field as a 
step toward the eventual elimination of bribery in international business 
transactions. 


After an extensive review of arrangements for nongovernmental orga- 
nizations (NGOs) with the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), the 
Council adopted resolution 1996/31, which updated these arrangements. 
The revised procedures allow regional and national NGOs to apply for 
consultative status, while human rights NGOs are no longer proscribed 
from having an interest in a particular group of persons, a single national- 
ity, or the situation in a single state or restricted group of states. BCOSOC 
also adopted decision 1996/297 recommending that the General Assem- 
bly, at its Sist session, examine the question of participation by NGOs in 
other areas of UN work. The United States, concerned that the decision 
could lead to an examination of NGO participation in areas outside of the 
General Assembly's competence, was able to join consensus on the deci- 
sion only after the President of ECOSOC made an interpretive statement 
stipulating that this recommendation falls within the competence of the 
General Assembly. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


The United Nations has five regional economic commissions: Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa (ECA), Economic and Social Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP), Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE), Economic Commission for Latin America and the Caribbean 
(ECLAC), and the Economic and Social Commission for Western Asia 
(ESCWA). They are charged with “raising the level of economic activity” 
within their respective regions and “maintaining and strengthening the 
economic relations” of the countries within their scopes, “both among 
themselves and with other countries of the world.” The regional commis- 
sions are funded out of :'~ regular UN budget, but many of their activities 
are financed by extravedgetary grants from bilateral and multilateral 
donors. 


The United States is a member of three of the regional commissions: 
BCE, ESCAP and BCLAC. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


The Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) was established in 
1947. lt is open to European members of the United Nations and has 55 
members, including the Central Asian and Caucasian former U.S.S.R. 
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republics, plus the United States, Canada, Switzerland and Isracl. The 
ECE Headquarters are in Geneva. 

The BCE’s terms of reference are broad. Current activities and 
resources focus on five priority arcas: trade facilitation, environment, sta- 
tistics, economic analysis and transport. In the area of trade facilitation, 
the ECE establishes standards for trade transactions and for the regulations 
governing trade transactions. The Commission's EDIFACT Program 
(Electronic Data Interchange for Administration, Commerce and Trans- 
port) established global standards for computerized trade transactions, 
aimed at permitting increased efficiency and financial savings. In environ- 
ment, the ECE identifies and promotes regional efforts to address trans- 
boundary environmental problems. It has provided a forum for the 
negotiation, adoption and implementation of important environmental 
conventions. The United States has supported the Commission's increased 
focus on the economies in transition in Central and Eastern Europe, within 
the framework of the BCE’s current mandate and available resources. This 
focus has become, in practice, a sixth “priority” of the Commission. The 
ECE continues to hold workshops and seminars in its areas of expertise to 
support the integration of the economics in transition into the global econ- 
omy. 

The ECE meets annually in Geneva. In 1996 the BCE made consider- 
able progress on the priority-setting exercise launched at the end of 1995. 
As part of the broader UN reform effort, this exercise identified a 10.5 per- 


cent reduction in resource use, proposed a streamlined and prioritized 
work program, and reduced the number of intergovernmental bodies. 


ECE members also agreed in 1996 that the Commission should supply 
technical assistance to the Southeast European Cooperation Initiative 
(SECT), a U.S. Government-conceived initiative to encourage economic 
and environmental Cooperation in that region. 


Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 

The Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP) was established in 1947 and has 51 members in an area stretch- 
ing from Iran and Azerbaijan in the west to the Cook Islands in the South 
Pacific ESCAP Headquarters are in Bangkok. 

ESCAP provides a forum for discussion of development issues, identi- 
fies problems of social and economic development, provides technical 
assistance and advisory services, and assists members to attract outside 
assistance. It does not provide grants or loans of its own. Most work is 
conducted through meetings of the intergovernmental and subsidiary bod- 
ies, with an emphasis on a thematic approach. ESCAP places particular 
importance on sustainable development for developing, least de veloped, 
landlocked and Pacific island economies. 

During 1996 the Commission officially launched the New Delhi 
Action Plan on Infrastructure Development in Asia and the Pacific, with 
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primary focus on intrarecgional rail and road links, border-crossing facilita- 
tion, and urban transport issucs. The regional Ministerial Conference on 
Environment and Sustainable Development highlighted issues of environ- 
mentally sustainable tourism development, transboundary water 
resources, deforestation and regional preparation for the 1997 UN General 
Assembly special session on Agenda 21. 

ESC AP mects annually. In 1996 ESC AP reaffirmed its commitment to 
reform, in particular, to “examine the Committee structure and its priori- 
ties.” The United States currently participates in a task force charged with 


reviewing the Commussion’s work program. 


Economic Commission for Latin America and the 
Caribbean 

The United States belongs to the 41-member Economic Commission 
for Latin America and the Caribbean (BCLAC), established in 1948. 
Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands are among the six associate mem- 
bers. BCLAC’s Headquarters are in Santiago, Chile. 

ECLAC serves as a regional think tank on development policy, striv- 
ing to take into account the social aspects of economic development and 
the interrelationship between economic and social factors. The focus of 
activities in recent years has been on “changing production patterns with 
social equity.” Once a breeding ground for “dependency” theory and 
demands for a “New International Economic Order,” BCLAC has moved 
much closer to the economic mainstream in recent years, particularly witl. 
regard to the importance of open markets and the role of the private sector 
in economic development. BCLAC also provides governments with eco- 
nomic and statistical information and works closely with other regional 
organizations, such as the Organization of American States (OAS) and the 
Latin American Economic System (SELA). BCLAC is a part of the tripar- 
tite committee (along with the Inter-American Development Bank and the 
Organization of American States), which was tasked by the heads of gov- 
ernment at the Miami Summit of December 1994 to provide the Free 
Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA) working groups with analytical sup- 
port, technical assistance and relevant studies as requested. 

ECLAC meets every other year. In 1996 the Commission decided to 
launch a reform exercise designed to streamline the Commission's work 
program and climinate inefficient intergovernmental bodies. Members 
have identified a 12.7 percent reduction in resource use. The working 
group on ECLAC reform will continue its work in 1997. 


Economic and Development Bodies and 
Programs 


UN Development Program 
The UN Development Program (UNDP) manages the world's largest 
multilateral program of grant technical assistance and coordinates UN 
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development activities. Funded entirely through voluntary contributions, it 
helps countries develop economically and socially. With offices in 136 
countries, UNDP has a near-universal presence in the developing world. 
About 87 percent of UNDP's core program funds go to assist countries 
with per capita incomes of $750 or less. 


UNDP programs are consistent with U.S. foreign policy goals of pro- 
moting democracy, good governance and sustainable development. A few 
examples from 1996 of UNDP's many projects on these issues are its sup- 
port for constitutional government in Eritrea, agrarian reform in the Phil- 
ippines, environmental rehabilitation in the former Soviet republics and 
judicial reform in Central America. 


Headquartered in New York City, UNDP spends about 2 dollars on 
purchases of U.S. goods and services for every dollar contributed by the 
United States. American citizen James Gustave “Gus” Speth currently 
holds the position of UNDP administrator. 


The United States was UNDP's largest contributor every year until 
1996. In 1996 the U.S. contribution to UNDP dropped to $52 million, six 
percent of UNDP's core funding (approximately $850 million). This fig- 
ure, less than half of the 1995 contribution, lowered the United States from 
first to seventh place among UNDP's donors. 


The United States is a member of UNDP's Executive Board, which 
meets four times a year. The United States encouraged UNDP's ongoing 
efforts to streamline operations and improve staff accountability. Admin- 
istrator Speth has been a leading advocate of system-wide reforms to make 
UN development agencies more focused, efficient and effective. 


UN Children’s Fund 


The UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF) was founded in 1946 to meet the 
emerge: cy needs of children in the aftermath of World War II. It contin- 
ues to provide emergency assistance for children and mothers affected by 
natural and man-made disasters in countries such as Bosnia, Haiti, 
Rwanda and the Sudan. Over the years UNICEF has evolved into prima- 
rily a development agency secking long-term solutions for needy children 
and mothers in developing countries around the world. UNICEF programs 
focus on health, nutrition, education and sanitation. UNICEF estimates 
that some 2.5 million fewer children died in 1996 than in 1990 as a result 
of its immunization, oral rehydration and other programs. 


UNICEF has also come to be seen as the preeminent international 
advocate on behalf of the world’s children, particularly for “children in 
especially difficult circumstances,” that is, those who have been abused, 
abandoned, exploited or victimized by war and disaster. According to the 
1996 UN mid-decade report on goals from the 1990 World Summit for 
Children, UNICF* contributed significantly to progress worldwide with 
respect to immunization, rehydration, guinea-worm disease, vitamin A 
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and iodine deficiencies and breastfeeding. The United States continues to 
work closely with UNICEF to further the Summit's year 2000 goals. 


In 1996 UNICEF expenditures totaled approximately $906 million 
while income totaled $932 million, down slightly from 1995. Of this 
amount, governments contributed $364 million to general resources, 
which fund UNICEF's core programs, and $244 million to supplementary 
resources, which fund specific projects and emergency operations. 
UNICEF also received $324 million from private, nongovernmental 
sources, including proceeds netted from sales by national committees of 
greeting cards and related products. Of that figure, the U.S. National Com- 
mittee, a nongovernmental organization, provided $20.6 million to 
UNICEF in 1996. As in 1995, the U.S. Government contributed $100 mil- 
lion to general resources, making the United States once again UNICEF's 
largest donor. The U.S. Government also provided $43.2 million for sup- 
plementary and emergency programs in 1996. 

The links between UNICEF and the United States are extensive and 
strong. Both at headquarters and in the field, health and education special- 
ists from UNICEF, the U.S. Government, and American nongovernmental 
organizations work together on child survival and developmental activi- 
ties. In 1996 UNICEF employed 1,361 international professionals, 14 per- 
cent of them Americans, and it purchased about $54 million in supplies, 
equipment and services from U.S. firms. The United States continues to be 
represented on UNICEF's Executive Board, which meets four times a year 
in New York City, where UNICEF is headquartered. 


Carol Bellamy, an American, has been UNICEF's Executive Director 
since 1995. She has implemented significant management reforms to 
improve the effectiveness and administration of UNICEF programs in the 
130-plus countries throughout the world where it operates. 


UN Population Fund 

The UN Population Fund (UNFPA) is the leading multilateral donor 
agency for population assistance in over 140 countries in the developing 
world. It focuses on reproductive health (including tamily planning), 
implementation of national population and development strategies, and 
advocacy for stronger population programs. UNFPA projects create 
awareness among policymakers and the public at large about the adverse 
effects of rapid, unsustainable population growth on economic develop- 
ment, the environment and social progress. UNFPA also places heavy 
emphasis on programs to increase the availability of reproductive health 
and family planning information and services. UNFPA promotes the prin- 
ciple of voluntarism in population programs and opposes coercive popula- 
tion measures. It does not fund, condone or promote abortion as a method 
of family planning. 


As one of 36 members of the UNDP/UNFPA Executive Board, the 
United States participates actively in the governance of UNFPA. An 
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important U.S. policy objective is full implementation of the program of 
action of the 1994 International Conference on Population and Develop- 
ment (ICPD), including the establishment of national population pro- 
grams, the integration of family planning services into broader 
reproductive health programs and program sustainability. UNFPA’s activ- 
ities complement US. bilateral population assistance. Because elements of 
China's family planning policies are inconsistent with the principles of the 
ICPD program of action, the United States opposes any new UNFPA 
China program. The previous program expired at the end of 1995. 


In 1996 the United States contributed $22.75 million to UNFPA, mak- 
ing it the sixth largest contributor. UNFPA core funds in 1996 totaled 
about $309 million. 


UN Commission on Human Settlements 


The 58-member UN Commission on Human Settlements, established 
by the UN General Assembly in 1977, serves as the governing body for 
the UN Center for Human Settlements, headquartered in Nairobi, Kenya. 
The Center's mandate includes coordinating human settlements activities 
within the UN system, executing technical assistance projects, performing 
research and serving as a focal point for information exchange. A major 
focus of the Center's activities in recent years has been the housing and 
urban indicators program. The Commission meets every 2 years, and the 


16th session is scheduled for April 28-May 7, 1997. Agenda items will 
include the Center's workplan for 1998-1999 and follow-up to the Habitat 
II Conference. 


In resolution 47/180, adopted by consensus on December 22, 1992, the 
UN General Assembly decided to convene a second UN Conference on 
Human Settlements (Habitat II), which was held in Istanbul in June 1996. 
Coming 20 years after the first Habitat Conference in Vancouver, Habitat 
Il made new recommendations for national actions in the iield of human 
settlements, as well as for bilateral and multilateral assistance policies in 
the housing and urban sectors. The United States participated actively in 
Habitat Il, promoting themes of sustainability, enablement and partner- 
ship, all of which are reflected in the Conference's final document, “The 
Habitat Agenda.” 


Habitat Il marked the increasingly urban nature of the world as we 
move into the next century. It reaffirmed the concept of sustainable devel- 
opment and focused upon its application in the urban context. The central 
themes that emerged from discussions included: the primary importance 
of community empowerment to sustainability; the value of partnerships 
between public and private sectors, and with community-based organiza- 
tions; the need to diversify and mobilize sources of funding, largely 
domestic, for urban improvements; and the benefits of an integrated 
approach to planning that recognizes small settlements and rural areas as 
critical to sustainable development. Significant progress was also made on 
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issues such as lead pollution, shelter access for people with disabilities and 
environmental justice for vulnerable groups. 


UN Commission on Sustainable Development 


The Commission on Sustainable Development, a functior.al commis- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council, was established in 1993 to 
review the implementation of outcomes from the UN Conference on Envi- 
ronment and Development, especially the comprehensive set of recom- 
mendations known as Agenda 21. The Commission held its fourth session 
April 18—May 3 in New York. Completing its multiyear program of work, 
the Commission reviewed actions taken in response to the chapters of 
Agenda 21 that deal with the oceans and atmosphere, the last sectors of the 
environment not previously addressed by the Commission. Poverty allevi- 
ation, demographics, decision-making and science for sustainable devel- 
opment also received attention. In addition, the Commission conducted 
annual reviews of financing, technology transfer, production and con- 
sumption, and major groups as related to environmental sustainability. 


The most significant result of the Commission's fourth session was the 
approval of a recommendation to the General Assembly, through 
ECOSOC, on arrangements to carry out the Global Plan of Action for the 
Protection of the Marine Environment from Land-Based Activities. The 
program is the principal operational outcome of the Washington confer- 
ence on land-based activities, held in November 1995. The Commission 
also highlighted the entry into force of the UN Convention on the Law of 
the Sea and urged wide adherence to new international agreements on 
fisheries. Considerable discussion of the future role of the Commission on 
ocean issues led to a recommendation that the 1997 special session of the 
UN General Assembly on the implementation of Agenda 21 should 
endorse the Commission's periodic review of marine environmental 
issues. 


In anticipation of the Commission's fifth session, which will serve as a 
preparatory meeting for the General Assembly's special session on fol- 
low-up to the Conference on Environment and Development, high-level 
discussion took place regarding the future role of the Commission, now 
that its initial multiyear work program has been completed. An emerging 
consensus began to develop that the Commission should devote its efforts 
to broader issues of sustainability, leaving technical environmental discus- 
sions to other fora, especially the UN Environment Program. 


One important aspect of the Commission's work that will be important 
to continue involves providing a forum for exchanges of information 
about national experiences in pursuing sustainable develupment. In that 
regard, the United States made a major presentation to the Commission on 
the recently released report of the President's Council on Sustainable 
Development entitled, “Sustainable America: A New Consensus.” 
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UN Conference on Trade and Development 

The UN Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) is a sub- 
sidiary organ of the General Assembly based in Geneva. It provides a 
forum for its 187 members to engage in policy and analytical discussions 
on a variety of economic subjects. The key event in 1996 was UNCTAD 
IX held in Midrand, South Africa, in April. UNCTAD IX significantly 
advanced progress on UN reform. Concrete measures adopted at Midrand 
will streamline institutional arrangements, focus activity on a small num- 
ber of priority issues, reduce the number and length of meetings, and 
enhance transparency and cost-effectiveness. The Midrand directive for 
UNCTAD to intensify its cooperation and coordination with the WTO, 
ITC and other international organizations will help in reducing the dupli- 
cation and overlap in activities that exist among these bodies. The United 
States pressed for reductions in the revised UNCTAD work program for 
the 1996-1997 biennium, and for a review of UNCTAD’s publications 
policy to realize additional savings in budget expenditures. 
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Part 4 


Human Rights and 
Social Issues 





Human Rights 

The UN Human Rights Commission (UNHRC), which met in Geneva 
March 18-April 26, is the principal organ in the United Nations for 
achieving the Charter purpose of promoting respect for human rights. It is 
composed of 53 members, including the United States, elected for 3-year 
terms. Ambassador Geraldine Ferraro led the U.S. Delegation. 


The 52nd session was the third regular session following the creation 
of the post of High Commissioner for Human Rights. The United States 
cosponsored a resolution on strengthening the Center for Human Rights. 
The United States continued efforts to persuade the Commission to ratio- 
nalize the agenda, by grouping resolutions on similar topics into a compre- 
hensive omnibus resolution and biennializing certain thematic resolutions. 
The United States hopes that such reforms may make future meetings 
shorter and more efficient. 


The United States drafted and successfully achieved Commission sup- 
port for resolutions detailing human rights violations in Cuba, adopted by 
a vote of 20 (U.S.) to 5, with 28 abstentions, and in Sudan, adopted with- 
out a vote. The United States also supported an omnibus resolution con- 
demning violations of human rights in the former Yugoslavia, adopted by 
a vote of 38 (U.S.) to 0, with 12 abstentions. Additionally, the United 
States presented a positive resolution on the Middle East Peace Process 
and a resolution on workers’ rights, both of which were adopted without a 
vote. 

The United States joined the European Union in strongly lobbying for 
a resolution condemning Chinese human rights violations. A Chinese pro- 
posal, which allowed “no action” on the subject, carried by a vote of 27 to 
20 (U.S.), with 6 abstentions. The United States worked closely with 
like-minded dciegations to adopt resolutions condemning human rights 
violations in Burma, Iran, Irag, Burundi and Rwanda, as well as a resolu- 
tion nofine human rights advances in Haiti. The United States also sup- 
porter, nsus statement by the Chairman on the situation of human 
rights advances in Chechnya. 
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The United States cosponsored a European Union draft resolution on 
the situation of human rights in Nigeria, which was adopted without a 
vote. During Commission discussions on indigenous rights, the United 
States fought to gain a greater voice for indigenous organizations. 


Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities 


The UN Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities held its 48th session in Geneva August 5-30. Inde- 
pendent expert David Weissbrodt participated for the United States, in his 
first term on the Subcommission. The Subcommission considered cases 
filed by individuals and nongovernmental organizations against countries 
alleged to display patterns of consistent violations of human rights. In 
addition to confidential country proceedings, the Subcommission pro- 
duced resolutions on the situations of human rights in the Middle East, 
Iraq, Rwanda, Kosovo, Burundi and Iran. 


General Assembly 


During the Sist UN General Assembly, the United States played a 
leading role in obtaining passage of updated resolutions addressing coun- 
try-specific situations. High points of the 5lst General Assembly were the 
U.S.-sponsored resolutions on the situations of human rights in the former 
Yugoslavia (Resolution 51/116), adopted by a vote of 136 (U.S.) to 1, with 
28 abstentions; in Cuba (Resolution 51/113), adopted by a vote of 62 
(U.S.) to 25, with 84 abstentions; and in Sudan (Resolution $1/112), 
adopted by a vote of 100 (U.S.) to 16, with SO abstentions. The United 
States introduced a positive Middle East resolution (Resolution 51/29), 
which passed in plenary by a vote of 159 (U.S.) to 3, with 2 abstentions. 


The United States cosponsored a number of thematic resolutions, 
including those on strengthening the rule of law, effective implementation 
of international human rights instruments, the elimination of all forms of 
religious intolerance and the rights of minorities. The United States con- 
tinued efforts to biennialize resolutions. 


The United States continued its strong participation in the UN human 
rights mechanisms throughout 1996. The Commission and General 
Assembly provided opportunities for the United States to highlight its con- 
cern over continued violations of human rights in a number of countries. 
Independent expert David Weissbrodt echoed that message at the Sub- 
commission. Eighty-five resolutions on human rights issues were passed 
by the UNHRC. The UN General Assembly passed more than 80 resolu- 
tions. 

Resolutions addressing specific violations emphasized to offending 
countries that the international community will not stop its scrutiny of 
abuses. Thematic resolutions allowed the United States to enunciate policy 
goals on supporting the Human Rights Center and the High Commissioner 
for Human Rights, denouncing violence against women and supporting 
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the Beijing women’s conference, and climinating prejudice, racism and 
intolerance. 


Status of Women 


Commission on the Status of Women 

The 40th session of the Commission on the Status of Women (CSW) 
met in New York, March 11-22, 1996. Linda Tarr-Whelan, the U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the CSW, led the U.S. Delegation. 


The main agenda items were: follow-up to the Fourth World Confer- 
ence on Women; drafting of an optional protocol to the Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women; three prior- 
ity themes—poverty, stereotyping of women in the media, and sharing of 
work and family responsibilities; and the working group on communica- 
tions. 


The Commission took action on 16 resolutions—14 were adopted by 
consensus and 2 were adopted by a vote. 


The United States introduced a resolution on “Integration of women in 
the Middle East peace process,” which welcomes the peace process and 
urges that women be included. It was adopted by a vote of 27 (U.S.) to 2, 
with 11 abstentions. 


The United States cosponsored two additional resolutions: Australia’s 
text on “Mainstreaming the human rights of women,” which stresses the 


need to intensify efforts of cooperation and coordination to ensure that the 
human rights of women and girls are integrated into the work of the JN 
system; and the G-77 text on “Women and the media,” which condemns 
the murders and acts of violence and terrorism committed against women 
journalists, particularly in Algeria. 

The United States called for a vote on the G-77 resolution entitled 
“Palestinian women,” which the United States believes is one-sided in its 
criticism of Israel. lh was adopted by a vote of 36 to | (U.S.), with 7 
abstentions. 


At its 39th (1995) session, the Commission decided to establish an 
open-ended working group at its 40th session with a view to elaborating a 
draft optional protocol to the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Discrimination Against Women. 


Prior to the 40th session, the Committee on the Elimination of Dis- 
crimination Against Women (CEDAW), the international supervisory 
body for the women’s convention, prepared for consideration by the open- 
ended working group a draft of possible elements for an optional protocol. 

The open-ended working group agreed to discuss—without adopting, 
amending or rejecting—cach of the draft elements prepared by CEDAW. 
At the end of the 2-week session, the working group adopted a draft reso- 
lution, subsequently adopted by the Commission, which calls for the Sec- 
retariat to prepare certain reports and asks ECOSOC to renew the mandate 
of the working group for the 41st session of the CSW, subject to the avail- 
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ability of resources. The report reflects the significant level of disagree- 
ment that existed among delegations about the substantive clements of a 
draft optional protocol. 


By resolution 1983/27, BCOSOC reaffirmed the CSW's mandate to 
consider confidential and noncenfidential communications on the status of 
women and to make recommendations to ECOSOC as to what action 
should be taken on emerging trends and patterns of discrimination against 
women revealed by such communications. It authorized the CSW to estab- 
lish a five-member working group to consider the communications with a 
view to bringing to the Commission's attention those communications 
which appear to reveal a consistent pattern of reliably attested injustice 
and discriminatory practices against women. 

Algeria, Costa Rica, Lebanon, Slovakia and the United States were 
selected by their regional groups to serve on the working group of the 
CSW's 40th session. As chair, the United States drafted the report and pre- 
sented it at a closed meeting of the CSW, which took place March 21. The 
report highlighted the nature of the communications received. hk also 
stated that the CSW communications procedure was not sufficient and, 
therefore, not effective, and recommended that the procedure be further 


improved. 
Economic and Social Council Consideration 


At its substantive session, the Council considered the advancement of 
women under agenda item Sic). The Council adopted four resolutions and 
three decisions. The United States called for a vote on the resolution enti- 
tled “Palestinian women.” The resolution was adopted by a vote of 46 to | 
(U.S.), with | abstention. 


General Assembly Consideration 


“Advancement of Women” and “Follow-up to the Fourth World Con- 
ference on Women” were discussed under agenda items 103 and 104. Five 
resolutions were introduced and adopted without a vote. 


Because of financial implications, the United States disassociated from 
consensus when the resolution on the “Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Discrimination Against Women” was adopted. (Resolution 
51/68.) Afterward, the United States made a statement reiterating support 
for the elaboration of a draft Optional Protocol to the Women’s Conven- 
tion, and expressing disappointment that the Secretariat could not accom- 
modate this activity within the existing program budget. 

The United States cosponsored the resolution on “Improvement of the 
status of women in the Secretariat,” which acknowledges the gains that 
have been made (women hold 35 percent of professional level positions in 
the UN Secretariat) and urges the United Nations to continue to work 
towards the Secretary General's goal of SO0/SO gender distribution by the 
year 2000. (Resolution 51/67.) 
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Crime Prevention and Control 


The UN Commission on Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice is the 
principal intergovernmental policy-making body of the United Nations in 
this field. The Commission held its fifth session in Vienna, May 21-31. 
The United States continued to push for budgetary discipline and impie- 
mentation of program management and oversight programs. The United 
States continued its successful efforts to avoid excessive politicization of 
the UN crime program over the terrorism issue and to limit the number of 
resolutions flo-ving through the Commission. 


Pursuant to a Presidential initiative announced by President Clinton 
during his October 1995 address to the UN General Assembly, the United 
States introduced a draft International Declaration on Crime and Public 
Security, which was adopted with some revisions by the Comnussion and 
subsequently submitted to the Economic and Social Council for passage in 
July and adoption by the UN General Assembly. Other resolutions 
adopted by the Commission dealt with such issues as an international code 
of conduct for public officials, international cooperation and assistance in 
management of the criminal justice system, and climination of violence 
against women. 


The UN General Assembly adopted the UN Declaration on Crime and 
Public Security (Resolution 51/60) on December 12. The declaration rep- 
resents international consensus on a broad range of issues related to effec- 
tive methods for combatting transnational crime, including drug 


trafficking, moncy laundering and organized crime. 


The United States provided funding for the UN Interregional Crime 
and Justice Research Institute to implement an anticorruption project. This 
project will develop illustrative case studies that will address the require- 
ments for legislative and regulatory frameworks to institute permanent 
anticorruption measures in Central Europe and the New Independent 
States of the former Soviet Union. The UN General Assembly also 
adopted by consensus a U.S. draft Declaration against Corruption and 
Bribery in International Commercial Transactions. (Resolution $1/191.) 


Drug Abuse Control 


The UN International Drug Control Program (UNDCP) and the Inter- 
national Narcotics Control Board (INCB), based in Vienna, are the pri- 
mary UN drug control organizations. Both are key organizations 
supporting U.S. drug control objectives. 


With a budget of $84.5 million in 1996, UNDCP, a voluntarily funded 
program with UN regular budget support, prov.ded drug control assistance 
to 65 countries threatened by illicit production, trafficking and abuse. The 
U.S. contribution, provided by the Department of State's Bureau of Inter- 
national Narcotics and Law Enforcement Matters, was $6.344 million for 
specific programs to target heroin production and trafficking, and for 
implementation of the UN Grug conventions. 
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During 1996 UNDCP promoted cooperation on such transnational 
issues as Chemical control and maritime cooperation. With strong US. 
support, the UNDCP engaged the largest heroin producing countries to 
take measures to address the drug threat. UNDCP programs offered oppor- 
tunities for the United States to target aid to the opium-producing coun- 
tries in Asia such as Burma and Afghanistan, where extensive bilateral 
counterdrug aid was constrained for political or logistical reasons. 


U.S. objectives during 1996 were bolstered by UN efforts to ensure 
that governments complied with the three UN drug conventions. Such 
assistance included legislative aid to countnes in developing their national 
drug control plans. UNDCP also made strides in 1996 in promoting drug 
control objectives in the programs of other UN agency development pro- 
grams, including UNICEF and UNDP. 

U.S. Representatives participated in the meeting of the §3-member UN 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs (CND) (March), as well as drug-related 
meetings of the BCOSOC (July) and the UN General Assembly (October). 
The drug control issue was given special prominence at the ECOSOC dur- 
ing its 2-day high-level segment, at which time countries renewed political 
commitments in addressing the drug threat. 


At the CND meeting, the United States presented resolutions to target 
money laundering and control of chemicals and stimulants, and helped 
advance proposals on demand reduction, maritime cooperation and coor- 
dination of UN drug control activities. 


The United States also worked with other countries at the CND to 
modify a proposal that originally called for a major international drug con- 
ference. U.S. Delegates argued that there should be a moratorium on 
major UN system conferences, which tend to consume large amounts of 
financial and staff resources. The U.S. Government also questioned the 
need for developing new initiatives when the basis for drug control coop- 
eration—the three UN drug conventions—had yet to be ratified and imple- 
mented by numerous countries. As a result, the CND recommended that 
the UN General Assembly agree to convene a scaled-down 3-day special 
session of the Assembly on narcotics in 1998. This session will mark the 
10-year anniversary of the adoption of the 1988 UN Drug Convention, and 
will focus on the implementation of the 1988 convention as well as the 
1961 and 1971 UN drug conventions. The UN General Assembly, in 
December, approved the proposal of the CND. (Resolution 51/64.) 


Coordinating UN Disaster Relief and 
Humanitarian Assistance 


A key U.S. priority over the last several years has been to enhance the 
coordination of UN emergency relief efforts. The United States strongly 
supported General Assembly resolution 46/182, which established the 
position of the Emergency Relief Coordinator; and BCOSOC resolution 
1995/56, which recognized the differences and limitations in the capacity 
of UN humanitarian agencies to respond to emergencies and urged the 
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governing bodies of the relevant agencies to review, during the 1995- 
1997 perniod, issues concerning the role and operational responsibilities as 
well as the operational and financial capabilities of their respective organi- 
zations. These agencies were aiso asked by ECOSOC to include in their 
reports to its 1996 substantive session a section on their progress in this 


regard. 


Economic and Social Council Consideration 

During BCOSOC discussions on “Special economic, humanitarian and 
disaster relief assistance,” agenda item Sia), the United States focused on 
the need to improve the coherence, timeliness and coordination of UN 
emergency assistance through, inter alia, the consolidated appeals process 
and the Inter-Agency Standing Committee. 

The Council adopted a consensus resolution under this agenda item 
entitled “Strengthening of the coordination of emergency humanitarian 
assistance of the United Nations.” (Resolution 1996/33.) This resolution, 
which the United States cosponsored, is procedural in nature. lt sets the 
ECOSOC session in 1997 as the deadline for submission of the compre- 
hensive analytical report called for in BCOSOC resolution 1995/56. li also 
calls upon the Inter-Agency Standing Committee to adopt clear work 
plans and timetables for the working groups established in the ‘9! °w-up 
to resolution 1995/56; urges all relevant organizations of the UN svnem to 


actively participate in the follow-up process, encourages governments to 
ensure coherence in the direction given to the governing bodies of relevant 


agencies; and calls upon the Department of Humanitarian Affairs (DHA) 
to continue to convene regular, informal and open-ended information 
meetings with member and observer states, and relevant organizations. 


The Council also adopted resolution 1996/32 on “Assistance for the 
reconstruction ad development of Lebanon,” which the United States 
cosponsored. 

Under agenda item 6(h), the Council adopted consensus resolution 
1996/45, entitled “International Decade for Natural Disaster Keduction.” 
ht calls for implementation of the international framework for action for 
the Decade and the incorporation of the Yokohama Strategy and Plan of 
Action into follow-up activities of major UN conferences. 


General Assembly Consideration 

The General Assembly deliberated on strengthening of the coordina- 
tion of humanitarian and disaster relief assistance of the United Nations, 
under agenda item 21. 


The United States expressed its support for the work of DHA in coor- 
dinating humanitarian assistance, citing more effective Cooperation within 
the Secretariat among the DHA, Department of Political Affairs and the 
Department for Peacekeeping Operations, establishment within DHA of a 
Miltary and Civil Defense Unit; signing of memoranda of understanding 
among several operational agencies to improve the coordination of 
humanitarian assistance, improvements in the consolidated appeals pro- 
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cess and dissemination of information on donc: funding; and the launch- 
ing of ReliefWeb as a global information system on humanitarian 
emergencics. 

The United States noted that the United Nations still faces many chal- 
lenges in responding effectively to humanitarian crises, including improv- 
ing coordination between the Secretariat and the UN operational agencies 
at headquarters and in the ficld; making better use of the Inter-Agency 
Standing Committee as the primary decision-making body for agencies 
involved in complex humanitarian emergencies, and improving the transi- 
tion from humanitarian relief to sustainable recovery. 

The General Assembly adopted several resolutions under this agenda 
item: an omnibus resolution on coordination of humanitanan assistance 
and 13 resolutions on emergency assistance for specific countrics. 


The United States was one of 66 cosponsors of the omnibus resolution 
entitled “Strengthening the coordination of emergeacy humanitarian assis- 
tance of the United Nations.” The resolution was adopted by consensus, 
and it was cosponsored by a broad cross-section of the UN membership. 
Nevertheless, negotiations about language involving human rights. 
national sovereignty and financing of DHA were contentious. 


The United States cosponsored and jouned consensus in adopting reso- 
lutions on the former Yugoslavia, Lebanon, Mozambique and Rwanda. 
The United States joined consensus in adopting resolutions on Liberia, 
Comoros, Djibouti, Somalia, Palestinian People, Pront-Line States and 


Afghanistan. 

The United States called for a vote on the resolution concerning Sudan 
because the Government of Sudan had politicized i by including language 
supporting the Political Charter and proposing governmental involvement 
in the management and operations of Operation Lifeline Sudan. The reso- 
lution was adopted by a vote of 103 to M (US.), with 15 abstentions. 
(Resolution $1/30 L) 


ReliefWeb 

Effectively responding to and managing complex humanitarian emer- 
gencies is central to the purpose of the United Nations “to maintain inter- 
national peace and security.” To do that job well, governments and the UN 
system of Secretariat depariments, specialized agencies and supporting 
volunteer bodies and nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) must share 
vital operational information. Without constantly updated and accurate 
information about such matters as washed-out roads, landmines, discase 
infested water or outbreaks of violence, aad workers and refugees may dic. 
Relief managers must know the location of victims of violence and the 
best routes for the food and supplies they need. Unfortunatc!y. infor.nation 
had not heen effectively shared until very recently. 


To resolve this problem, the U.S. Government proposed Relicf Web, a 
low-cost system managed by the UN Department of Humaniarian Affairs 
in Cooperation with the entire rehef community. ReliefWeb pulls informa- 
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tion from the field and posts it on the Internet. It links low-tech relief oper- 
ations with modern telecommunications and information management 
technologies and is a central feature of the U.S. Government's effort to 
reform UN emergency information management, in particular, and to 
reform information management, in general. 


ReliefWeb emerged from the pilot phase in October 1496 and has been 
adopted by the UN General Assembly in resolution 51/194 as the “global 
humanitarian information system for the dissemination of reliable and 
timely information on emergencies and natural disasters.” The General 
Assembly also encouraged all governments, UN agencies, funds, pro- 
grams and other relevant organizations, including NGOs, to suppor 
ReliefWeb and actively participate in the ReliefWeb information 
exchange through the Department of Humanitarian Affairs. 


ReliefWeb was designed by field workers and headquarters staffs in 
the relief and peacekeeping communities and uses the Internet and other 
tools in order to respond to unique information-sharing problems, i.c., a 
subordinate e-mail list server that focuses on the emergency in South 
Sudan, a news service that focuses on the Great Lakes region and a special 
network that links camps in Azerbaijan. These inexpensive tools and oth- 
ers under development that require no networks increasingly reach right 
into deep field operations. But the core of ReliefWeb is a new philosophy 
of information sharing developed by DHA. Timely and accurate opera- 
tional information can save lives. As an example, within 24 hours of a 
remote volcano eruption that directly threatened refugees in Zaire, Relief- 


Web sent deep-ficld relief workers who were out of reach of computers 
clear satellite-based unagery showing the precise location and direction of 
lava flows. 


Through an experiment called REMAPS and other efforts, ReliefWeb 
is also looking for innovations to make the best geospatial and information 
management technologies available to deep-field workers with no direct 
link to the outside world. These efforts hold the promise of both enhancing 
information sharing and helping relicf workers do their jobs more effec- 
tively with less effort. 


ReliefWeb's world wide web address is http://www.reliefweb.in/. See 
also http://www.state.gov/www/issues/relief/field htuml. 


World Food Program 


The World Food Program (WFP) is the UN system's principal vehicle 
for multilateral food aid, including emergency food intervention and grant 
development assistance. Established in 1963 in Rome under UN and FAO 
auspices, WFP uses commodities and cash provided by donor countries to 
support social and economic development, protracted refugee and dis- 
placed persons projects, and emergency food assistance in natural disaster 
or man-made crisis situations. The Program fed some 50 million people in 
1996. With strong U.S. support, WFP has established formal working rela- 
tionships with the UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the 
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UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and key NGOs, who often act as distribu- 
tion partners in the field. 


Aid for long-standing complex emergencies (particularly the former 
Soviet Union, former Yugoslavia and sub-Saharan Africa) continues to 
strain WFP's oversubscribed resources. As a result, WFP currently spends 
over two-thirds of its resources on emergency and other humanitarian 
relief projects, leaving less than one-third for development activities. WFP 
development projects seck to improve agricultural production, rural infra- 
structure, nutrition and the environment. Mother-child and school feeding 
interventions are aimed at improving the nutrition and quality of life of the 
most vulnerable peopic. Food-for-work projects help build infrastructure 
and promote the self-reliance of the poor through labor-intensive pro- 
grams. 


WFP operates exclusively from voluntary contributions of commodi- 
ties and cash donated by governments. For 1996 WFP garnered $1.4 bil- 
lion. The United States gave almost a third: $455 million in commodities 
and transport costs, consisting largely of $425 million in U.S. AID-admin- 
istered Public Law 480 (Farm Bill) Title Il funds, an additional $14 mil- 
lion from other U.S. AID resources and $15 million via the State 
Department. Catherine Bertini, WFP's first American and first woman 
Executive Director, will complete her first term in March 1997. 


The United States was a permanent member of WFP's coverning 
board, which wus termed the Committee on Food Aid Policies and Pro- 
grams until 1995. in 1996 leadership was assumed by a smaller Executive 


Board, which retains regional balance among its membership. The United 
States was a member of the Executive Board in 1996. Agenda concerns 
continue to be dominated by declining donor resources for development 
and burgeoning emergency and refugee populations. The United States 
has encouraged the organization to focus on its Comparative advantage in 
relief and rehabilitation instead of development, which is better handled 
elsewhere in the UN system. In addition, newly prosperous nations are 
being encouraged to assume WFP's work within their borders, as WFP 
seeks to restrict its development assistance to the world’s very poorest. 


UN High Commissioner for Refugees 


Executive Committee Action 


Themes of the 47th session of the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees (UNHCR) Executive Committee (EXCOM), which met October 7- 
11, included the pursuit and implementation of durable solutions to refu- 
gee situations; UNHCR’s “change management” process designed to 
streamline the organization's operations at headquarters and in the field to 
achieve greater efficiency and effectiveness; UNHCR efforts to improve 
emergency response and participate in strengthened coordination of 
humanitarian assistance; and UNHCR actions to integrate policy priorities 
—refugee women, refugee children and the environment— into field oper- 
ations. The EXCOM approved a 1997 general program budget of $452.6 
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million, took note of a preliminary 1997 special program budget of $690.5 
million (including major operations in the former Yugoslavia and the 
Great Lakes region of Central Africa), and approved revised financial reg- 
ulations. EXCOM’s standing committee of the whole met five times in 
1996 to discuss and provide guidance on protection, policy, management, 
finance and program issues affecting the organization. 


General Assembly Consideration 


The United States cosponsored two resolutions related to refugees at 
the 51st General Assembly. Both were adopted by consensus. One was the 
omnibus resolution on the “Office of the UN High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees™ (Resolution 51/75); it focuses on the need to pursue and implement 
durable solutions. The other resolution followed up on the “Regional con- 
ference to address the problems of refugees, displaced persons, other 
forms of involuntary displacement and returnees in the countries of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States and relevant neighboring states.” 
(Resolution 51/70.) The regional conference was held in May 1996 in 
Geneva. Four additional resolutions voted on December 12 related to refu- 
gees were adopted by consensus: “Assistance to refugees, returnees and 
displaced persons in Africa” (Resolution 51/71), “Assistance to unaccom- 
panied refugee minors” (Resolution 51/73), “New international humani- 
tarian order” (Resolution 51/74) and “Enlargement of the Executive 
Committee of the Program of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees” 
(Resolution 51/72) to include Poland and South Africa as new EXCOM 
members. 


World Social Situation 


In accordance with General Assembly resolution 50/161, the Commis- 
sion for Social Development met in special session May 21-31. Although 
the United States called for a vote and voted “no,” the Commission 
adopted draft resolution E/CN.5/1996/L.5, “Follow-up to the World Sum- 
mit for Social Development and the future role of the Commission for 
Social Development,” which expanded the membership of the Commis- 
sion from 32 to 46 members and increased meetings from biennial to 
annual sessions of 8 days. The United States was able to join consensus on 
draft resolution E/CN.5/1996/L.4,“Strategies and actions for the eradica- 
tion of poverty,” and draft decision EACN.5/1996/L.6, which established 
an informal support group to assist the Commission in preparation for the 
1999 UN International Year of Older Persons. 


On October 16 the General Assembly considered the report of the Sec- 
retary General on Implementation of the Outcome of the World Summit 
for Social Development. In their statements, member states called for con- 
crete national action supported by international development assistance to 
meet social development goals. Special attention was given to the need to 
empower women and children, the elderly and persons with disabilities 


through social development programs. 
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The U.S. plenary statement on implementation of the outcome of the 
Social Summit highlighted domestic and international actions taken by the 
United States to alleviate poverty by attacking its root causes. 


Resolution 51/202, “Implementation of the outcome of the World 
Summit for Social Development,” reaffirmed the commitments made at 
the Social Summit and the plan to hold a special session in the year 2000 
for the overall review and appraisal of implementation of the outcome of 
the Summit. According to the resolution, a preparatory committee of the 
whole of the General Assembly is to be established at its $2nd session: the 
committee will hold an organizational session in 1998 and initiate its sub- 
stantive activities in 1999. The United States cosponsored the resolution, 
which was adopted, without a vote, on December 17. 


Only one resolution was put forward under the Third Committee 
agenda item on social development. Resolution $1/58, “The role of coop- 
eratives in the light of new economic and social trends,” urged that due 
consideration be given to the role and contribution of cooperatives in the 
implementation of the outcome of the Social Summit and that the Interna- 
tional Day of Cooperatives be observed. The resolution was adopted, 
without a vote, on December 12. 


In resolution 51/178, “First UN Decade for the Eradication of Pov- 
erty,” the General Assembly decided that the theme for the first UN 
Decade for the Eradication of Poverty shall be “Eradicating poverty is an 
ethical, social, political and economic imperative of humankind” and 


stressed the need for governments and the international community to 
launch programs to eradicate poverty. The resolution was adopted, with- 
out a vote, on December 16. 
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UN Environment Program 

The UN Environment Program (UNEP) is the UN's principal environ- 
ment organization, responsible for catalyzing action on global environ- 
mental problems. UNEP also supports the collection, assessment and 
dissemination of environmentally related information. 


The U.S. contribution to UNEP was reduced from $15 million in 1995 
to $7 million in 1996. This had a negative effect on the organization's 
ability to carry out its general programs because the United States is the 
major donor to the environment fund. Several other governments also 
lowered their contributions. 


UNEP reorganized its program of work in 1996 to account for the 
decline in funding. The 1996-1997 biennium budget for the environment 
fund was planned using a $90 million figure, but contributions lagged sig- 
nificantly. While UNEP did receive $45 million dollars by the end of 
1996, the program was reviewed and priorities established for the 1997 
year using a lower income amount. 


Despite these problems, UNEP continued to make progress on key 
issues of importance to the United States. It supported the implementation 
of various international environmental agreements such as the Basel Con- 
vention on trade in hazardous wastes; the Vienna Convention and Mont- 
real Protocol to reduce the use of ozone-depleting substances; the 
Biodiversity Convention to protect against species loss; and the Conven- 
tion to Combat Desertification. UNEP also continued its work through the 
regional seas program to implement the Global Program of Action for the 
Protection of the Marine Environment from Land-Based Activities (Reso- 
lution 18/31). UNEP was also instrumental in promoting international 
efforts to limit certain hazardous chemicals and pesticides, in particular 
those such as DDT and PCBs. 


The United States also continued its support for UNEP’s scientific 
monitoring and assessment, Earthwatch, through participation in several 
of its programs, in particular, the Global Resource Information Database 
(GRID), the Global Environmental Monitoring System (GEMS Air and 
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Water) and the environmental information retrieval sysiem (INFOT- 
ERRA). 


Protection of the World Climate 


The parties to the UN Framework Convention on Climate Change 
(FCCC), which entered into force in March 1994, continued their efforts 
to strengthen the global response to the threat of climate change. Over 160 
nations have ratified the convention and participate in the negotiations. 
This process, inaugurated at the first Conference of the Parties in Berlin in 
1995, is to culminate in an agreement on a protocol or other iegal instru- 
ment covering actions in the post-2000 period. The agreement is slated for 
completion at the third Conference of the Panies in December 1997. 


Upon U.S. urging, the carly stages of this process focused on analysis 
and assessment. At the second Conference of the Parties, held in Geneva 
in July 1996, a large majority of parties agreed to a ministerial declaration 
that defined the direction of negotiations leading to the third Conference 
of the Parties. The United States strongly supported this declaration, 
which contained many provisions advocated at the meeting by the United 
States. In the U.S. view, the new legal instrument should strengthen action 
on climate change by: 


¢ Setting legally binding targets and timetables for developed country 
parties (a notable departure from the approach adopted in the FCCC, 
in which developed countries agreed to a nonbinding aim to control 
their greenhouse gas emissions); 


¢ Minimizing implementation costs through flexibility in how, where 
and when emissions are reduced (c.g., freedom to choose appropriate 
national policies and measures, trading international emissions, joint 
implementation and multiyear emissions budgets); 


¢ Continuing to advance the implementation of commitments for devel- 
oping country parties; and 


*  Inciuding a mechanism for reviewing and, if necessary, strengthening 
whatever commitments are set. 


Work also continued in the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC). The member states agreed to a 1997 work plan at the | 2th 
plenary session in September 1996, focusing on those issues which most 
effectively assist the FCCC parties in their deliberations. In addition to 
considering the process for the preparation of the Third Assessment 
Report (due in 2000), the IPCC has completed shorter assessments on cli- 
mate change impacts, we effects of actions by developed countries, and 
evaluations of climate change models. The IPCC also elected a new chair- 
man, Dr. Robert Watson of the United States. He will assume this position 
at the 13th plenary in September 1997. 
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UN Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation 


The UN Scientific Commitice on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
(UNSCEAR) was established by the General Assembly in 1955 to provide 
continuous review and evaluation of the effects of ionizing radiation on 
humans and their environment. Radiation in this context covers both natu- 
ral and man-made (i.c., from atmospheric and surface nuclear explosions) 
environmental radiation, and medical and occupational exposures. The 
Committee receives, assembles and compiles reports and information fur- 
nished by its member states, members of the United Nations, specialized 
agencies, the IAEA and nongovernmental organizations on observed lev- 
els of ionizing radiation and on scientific observations and experiments 
relevant to the effects of ionizing radiation on people and the environment. 

The 45th session of UNSCEAR met June 17-21 in Vienna, Austria. 
On the basis of documents prepared by the UNSCEAR Secretariat, the 
Committee reviewed and worked on the following documents: Sources of 
Reiation Exposure, Combined Effects of Radiation and Other Agents, 
Dose Assessment for Radionuclides, Effects of Radiation on the Environ- 
ment, DNA Repair and Mutagenesis, Chernobyl: Local Doses and Effects, 
Epidemiology, Hereditary Effects and Report to the General Assembly. 
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International Court of Justice 

The International Court of Justice (ICJ) is the principal judicial organ 
of the United Nations. The Court decides cases submitted to it by states 
and gives advisory opinions on legal questions at the request of interna- 
tional organizations authorized to request such opinions. In recent years, 
the Court has had more cases on its docket than ever before. 


The Court is composed of 15 judges, no two of whom may be nation- 
als of the same state. During 1996, the Court was composed as follows: 
Mohammed Bedjaoui (Algeria—President), Stephen M. Schwehbel 
(United States— Vice President), Shigeru Oda (Japan), Gilber: Guillaume 
(France), Mohamed Shahabuddeen (Guyana), Christopher G. Weera- 
mantry (Sri Lanka), Raymond Ranjeva (Madagascar), Geza Herczegh 
(Hungary), Shi Jiuyong (China), Carl-August Pleischhaver (Germany), 
Abdul G. Koroma (Sierra Leone), Viadien S. Vereshchetin (Russia), Luigi 
Ferrari Bravo (Italy), Rosalyn Higgins (United Kingdom) and Gonzalo 
Parra-Aranguren (Venezuela, clected on February 28, 1996). 


The UN General Assembly and the Security Council, voting sepa- 
rately, clect the judges from a list of persons nominated by national groups 
on the Permanent Court of Arbitration. Judges are elected for 9-year 
terms, with 5 judges elected every 3 years. At elections held in the Secu- 
rity Council and General Assembly on November 6, 1996, Judges Bed- 
jaoui, Schwebel and Vereshchetin were reelected to additional 9-year 
terms. Judges Picter H. Kooijmans (Netherlands) and Jose F. Rezak (Bra- 
zil) were clected to fill seats previously held by Judges Shahabuddeen and 
Ferrari Bravo. 


The United States was involved in the following matters in the Court 
since the last report. 


Legality of the Use by a State of Nuclear Weapons in Armed Con- 
flict (Request for Advisory Opinion by the World Health Organiza- 
tion). On August 27, 1993, the World Health Organization (WHO) 
submitted a request to the Court for an advisory opinion regarding the 
legality of the use of nuclear weapons in time of war or other armed con- 
flict. The United States submitted written comments on this request and on 
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a related request initiated by the General Assembly and took part in the 
Court's oral hearings held hetween October ¥) and November 15, 1995 
On July 8, 1996, the Court announced an opinion in which it declined to 
answer the questions posed by WHO, on the ground that the request did 
not anise within the scope of the activities of WHO 


Legality of the Threat or Use of Nuclear Weapons (Request for an 
Advisory Opinion by the United Nations General Awembly). On 
December 15, 1994, the UN General Assembly also requested an advisory 
opinion regarding the legality of the threat or use of nuclear weapons 
under international law. (Resolution 49/75 K.) The United States also filed 
written Comments on this request, and took part in the Court's oral hear- 
ings between October 30 and November 15, 1995. On July 8, 1996, the 
Court rendered a compicx opinion in which i concluded that mternational 
law neither specifically authorized nor specifically prohibited the threat or 
use of nuclear weapons and that the use of nuclear weapons must comply 
with the general requirements of international law applicable in armed 
conflict. In a 7 to 7 vote, with President Bedjaoui casting the tie-breaking 
vote, the Court found that “the threat or use of nuclear weapons would 
generally be contrary to the rules of international law applicable in armed 
conflict.” However, the Court declined to pronounce on the legality of the 
use of nuclear weapons in a situation of “extreme self-defense” where the 
survival of a state was threatened, or in response to the use of nuclear, bio- 
logical or chermical weapons by an enemy. Further, the Court declined to 
pronounce on the legality of a policy of nuclear deterrence. 


Iran v. United States of America. On November 2, 1992, Iran 
brought a case against the United States charging that U.S. military actions 
against Iranian oi! platforms in the Persian Gulf during the conflict 
between Iran and Iraq violated the 1955 Treaty of Amity between the two 
countries. The incidents cited by Iran followed attacks by Iranian military 
forces against U.S. naval and commercial vessels in the Gulf. The United 
States filed a Prelaminary Objection to the Court's jurisdiction, and took 
part in hearings on that objection during September 16-24, 1996. On 
December 12 the Court rendered a decision agreeing with the US. posi- 
tion tha it did not have jurisdiction under two of the three treaty articles 
invoked by Iran, but concluding that it had jurisdiction to consider a third 
treaty claim. On December 16 the Court ordered the United States to file 
its Counter Memorial in the case by June 23, 1997 


Libyan Arab Jamahiriya v. United States of America. On March 3, 
1992, Libya initiated cases against the United States and the United King- 
dom charging violations of the 1971 Montreal (Air Sabotage) Convention, 
asserting that the United States and the Unwed Kingdom interfered with 
Libya's alleged right to try individuals suspected of the bombing of Pan 
Am flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland, on December 21, 1988. On June 
20, 1995, the United States filed Preliminary Objections to the Court's 
jurisdiction in the case, the United Kingdom also filed such Preliminary 
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Objections. Libya filed Observations and Conclusions in response on 
December 20, 1995. On December 6, 1996, the Court notified the United 
States that hearings on the Preliminary Objections would take place during 
the autumn of 1997. 


International Law Commission 


The International Law Commission (ILC) was established in 1948 to 
promote the codification and progressive development of imternational 
law. Its 34 members, persons of recognized competence in international 
law who serve in their individual capacities, are clected by the General 
Assembly for 5-year terms. On November 11, 1996, Mr. Robert Rosen- 
stock of the United States was clected to serve a second 5-year term on the 
Commission, beginning January |, 1997. 


The Commission studies international law topics it determines to be 
suitable for codification or progressive development or that are referred to 
it by the General Assembly. lt generally selects one of its members (desig- 
nated a “special rapporteur”) to prepare reports on cach topic and, after 
discussion, to draft articles for adoption by the Commission. The Commis- 
sion reports annually on its work to the General Assembly 


At its 1996 session, the Sixth Commitice of the General Assembly 
considered the ILC's report on its 48th session held May 6—July 26 in 


Geneva. The debate highlighted that the Commission had an unusually 
productive year. After many years, the ILC completed work on a draft 
“Code of crimes against the peace and security of mankind.” i compicted 
its first reading of draft articles on “State responsibility.” In light of ques- 
tions posed by the United States and other governments regarding the 
ILC’s work on “international liability for injurious consequences arising 
out of acts not prohibited by international law,” the C ommussion requested 
governments’ views on key questions affecting this topic. lt completed a 
preliminary study on “State succession and its impact on nationality,” 
began substantive work on “reservations to weaties,” and prepared a 
detailed report on its methods of work. 


UN Commission on International Trade Law 


The UN Commission on International Trade Law (UNCTTRAL) was 
established by General Assembly resolution 2205 (X XI) in 1966. Its man- 
date is the progressive codification of international ade and commercial 
law, often through negotiation of multilateral treaties, drafting of model 
national laws, and international trade and commercial law guides. Head- 
quartered in Vienna, Austria, the Commission meets annually in plenary 
session and normally holds 4 weeks «i working group sessions annually 
on cach project under way. The 1996 work program is reviewed generally 
in the annual report of its plenary session, A/S1/17. 
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UN Model Law on Electronic Commerce 

The Commission had deliberated on the basic rules to support clec- 
tronic commerce at its 1995 plenary session (see A/S0/17), and completed 
this work at its 1996 mecting by consensus of approximately 60 member 
and observer states. The final text was approved by the General Assembly 
(Resolution 51/161) and endorsed for use by states. The text adopted a 
broad definition of “commerce” so as to promote the use of computer- 
based messaging and contracting in as wide a ficld of trade activities as 
possible. The final provisions support the validity of contracts entered into 
through computer methods, and establishes standards for admissibility of 
evidence, retention requirements and attribution of the source of and nsk 
allocation with regard to clectronic messages. Special provisions were 
included on electronic bills of lading and transport documents in a new 
part Il of the text, to which further special industry sector provisions may 
be added from time to time. A guide to enactment has also been issued. 


UNCITRAL “Notes” on Organizing Arbitral Proceedings 

After 2 years’ effort, with assistance from private sector and interna- 
tional arbitration associations, the Commission completed a review of 
issues to be considered by parties in commercial arbitration in establishing 
their arbitral process. The list of issues and explanatory material build on 
the widely used UNCTTRAL Arbitration Ruies and Model Law on Com- 
mercial Arbitration. Included are choice of language, confidentiality, 


whether to define points of disagreement, evidence, cic. The notes are 
expected to be employed more often by medium-sized and smaller compa- 
nies that may not have regular arbitration counsel, and have already been 
applied by developing countnes in organizing commercial arbitration with 
foreign investment sources. 


Draft UN Model Law on Cross-Border Insolvency 

The Commission's Working Group on Cross-border Insolvency com- 
pleted the first of 2 years’ expected work on rules aimed at assuring coop- 
eration between national judicial authorities in the handling of 
multinationally based commercial entities in economic distress, so that a 
coordinated approach is taken toward cases where assets, production, raw 
resources and labor may be in different countries. The draft rules are 
intended to assure that representatives of foreign insolvency proceedings 
have rights of access to judicial actions in other countries, that some form 
of mandatory stay is issued to preserve assets, that forcign creditors are 
treated fairly, and that judicial authorities are authorized to cooperate with 
their counterparts in other countries. The Commission will seek to finalize 
these rules at its 1997 plenary session. 


Draft Convention or Accounts Receivable Financing 

The Commission has undertaken an ambitious effort to upgrade and 
harmonize rules relating to a basic method for obtaining commercial 
finance. This effort must bridge the gap between the United States and 
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other countrics that have modern commercial law permitting security 
imterests to be created in moveable property and accounts receivabic, and 
other countries whose laws restrict credit by requiring collateral such as 
buildings, or otherwise bave not yet been modernized. The United States 
is also secking to apply these rules to “bulk” assignments of credit card, 
toll road and other high volume modern receivables, which can provide a 
new source of credit for developing and emerging states’ markets. Access 
to new credit sources also will require that such a convention also be based 
on internationally accessible computerized registnes. The Commussion is 
expected to seek to finalize the convention in 1999 


Future Work 

International Project Finance. The Commission authorized work to 
proceed on various new methods of mixing private and public sector 
financing, and private sector development of long-term infrastructure 
projects, primarily for developing countries. This will include “build-oper- 
ate-transfer™ contracts, which are now widely used or proposed for many 
recipient states of international assistance. The Commission has not deter- 
mined whether to prepare model legislative provisions, legal guides or 
other international texts to facilitate such projects, which typically include 
communication systems, road and transportation systems, power sources, 
water supplies and others. 


Electronic Commerce. The Commission authorized its working 
group on clectromic commerce to initiate work on digital signatures, and 
other forms of electronic identification and attribution of computer mes- 
sages. This is a key factor in building an international communications 
infrastructure to be based on computer technology. U.S. positions will be 
coordinated vith the efforts of a number of states in the United States 
secking to adopt legislation on this topic. 


International Transport Law. The Commission requested private 
and public sector groups in all states, as well as international associations 
involved in transport law, to provide recommendations on future work 
concerning carriage of goods by various modes of transportation, initially 
emphasizing the maritime trades. Recommendations are expected on all 
aspects of carnage of goods, and may include reconsideration of existing 
multilateral weaty systems, which have not produced harmonization of 
standards 


International Criminal Court 


The United Nations is reviewing a 1994 proposal by the International 
Law Commission (ILC) to establish an international criminal court. The 
ILC proposed to create by treaty a permanent tribunal with jurisdiction to 
prosecute individuals who commit crimes of serious concern to the imter- 
national community as a whole, including genocide, war crimes and 
crimes against humanity. 
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In 1994 the General Assembly established an ad hoc commitice to 
review the major substantive and administrative issues arising out of the 
ILC’s proposal. That commitice met for 4 weeks in 1995. On the basis of 
its work, the General Assembly, in resolution 90/46, decided to establish a 
Preparatory Commuattee (PrepCom) open to member states and specialized 
agencies to study further the issues raised by the ILC text and prepare a 
widely acceptable draft text of a treaty for consideration at a diplomatic 
conference. 


The PrenCom met for two 3-week sessions in the spring and summer 
of 1996. The United States played an active role at these sessions. There 
appears to be widespread support for the creation of a court, but govern- 
ments need to reach a broader consensus on many key issucs. Substantial 
work remains on major policy matters such as (1) which crimes should fall 
within the jurisdiction of the court, (2) when the court should have juris- 
diction vis-a-vis national criminal justice systems, and (4) how a case 
should get started and, in particular, what role the Security Council should 
play in that process. Also, umportant techmical work needs to be completed 
regarding, for cxample, the general principles of criminal law that should 
guide the court and the court's rules of procedure 


In December 1996 the General Assembly adopted resolution $1/207, 
deciding that the PrepCom would meet three times in 1997 and once in 
carly 1998, in order to complete the drafting of a widely acceptable con- 
solidated text of a weaty to be submitted to a diplomatic conference to he 


held in 1998. The General Assembly further decided to place the estab- 
lishment of the proposed court on its agenda for the $2nad session, in order 
to make the necessary arrangements for the diplomatic conference of 
plemipotentiaries to be held in 1998, unless the General Assembly decides 
otherwise in view of relevant circumstances 


Decade of International Law 


In resolution 44/23 of November 17, 1989, the General Assembly 
declared the period 1990-1999 the UN Decade of International Law (UN 
Decade). The four major goals of the UN decade are to: promote accep- 
tance of and respect for the principles of international law, promote means 
and methods for the peaceful settlement of disputes between states, 
including resort to and full respect for the International Cour of Justice: 
encourage progressive development of international law and its cadifica- 
thon, and encourage the teaching. study, dissermmnation and wider apprecia- 
tion of international law. In 1996 the General Assembly decided two 
consider a program of action dedicated to the centennial of the first Inter- 
national Peace Conference (held in 1899) and to the closing of the UN 
decade 


Many of the decade's activities have been in implementation of the last 
goal. In particular, rece advances in technology have facilitated the 
wider dissemination of internaonal law In 1996 the General Assembly 
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endorsed efforts by the UN Secretariat to provide clectronic access to 
treaty informatioe *hi:gh a comprehensive clectronic database. 


Under its Rule of Law Program, the United States has provided grants 
to governments and nongovernmental organizations to enable the m to gain 
access to the Interns: aad computer databases containing treaty texts and 
other internation! ‘egal materials. The United States has actively sup- 
ported the decade and encouraged U.S. bar associations and other relevant 
Organizations to actively parucipate. 


Host Country Relations 

The 1/N General Assembly established the 15-member Committee on 
Relations with the Host Country in 1971 to deal with issues relating to the 
implementation of the UN Headquarters Agreement and the Convention 
on the Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations. Committee dis- 
cussion in 1996 focused on security of missions and safety of personnel, 
immigration and customs procedures and tax exemption, financial indebi- 
edness of UN missions and teir personnel, medical insurance programs 
and parking of diplomatic vehi. ‘es. 

The most controversial issue addressed by the Committee in 1996 
involved New York City Mayor Giuliani's decision to place a street sign 
honoring the “Brothers to the Rescue” organization within the Cuban Mis- 
sion’s security perimeter. The Cubans criticized the action as an affront to 
the dignity and the security of their mission and therefore in contravention 
to the host country’s obligations. They demanded that the Committee 
“censure” the United States. The United States responded that the place- 
ment of street signs was a municipal matter and outside the role of the host 
country; although the host country would meet its obligations to protect 
the security of missions, it had to balance those obligations with constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom of speech and assembly. The Committee's 
concern over the Mayor's action and the U.S. obligations regarding the 
Cuban Mission's security were resolved when th. sign was moved across 
the street into a public access area. 


The United States expressed appreciation for the Secretary General's 
interest in resolving the ongoing problem of indebtedness of UN missions, 
and noted tuat the level of indebtedness had begun to decrease for the first 
time. 


On December 16 the General Assembly adopted resolution 51/163 by 
consensus. It approved the Committee's annual report, endorsed the 
report's recommendations and conclusions, and expressed appreciation for 
the efforts made by the host country. 


International Terrorism 


An omnibus resolution, “Measures to climinate international terror- 
ism,” was adopted by the General Assembly by consensus on December 
17. (Resolution 51/210.) The inclusion of the U.S. initiative to establish an 
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ad hoc committee to elaborate an international convention for the suppres- 
sion of terrorist bombings was of particular significance to the United 
States. The ad hoc committee is scheduled to meet twice during 1997 to 
prepare the text of the bombing convention. Such a convention would be 
an importamt component of the larger regime of multilateral instruments 
designed to combat terrorism. Also of significance was the annex to the 
terrorism resolution, which includes a UN declaration with provisions 
reaffirming that perpetrators of terrorist acts are excluded from refugee 
protection. Finally, the resoluuon also includes a reaffirmation of the 
“Declaration on measures to eliminate international terrorism.” The decla- 
ration, first adopted in 1994, unequivocally condemns all acts, methods 
and practices of terrorism. 


Strengthening the Role of the United Nations 


The Special Committee on the Charter of the United Nations and on 
the Strengthening of the Role of the Organization (Charter Commitiec) 
held its 21st annual session February 26—March 6. A resolution adopting 
the report of the committee's work, as well as a resolution on its agenda 
item concerning “Implementation of Charter provisions related to assis- 
tance to third states affected by the application of sanctions,” were debated 
and adopted during the UN General Assembly Sixth Committee meetings 
in the fall. The resolutions were subsequently adopted, without votes, by 
the General Assembly on December 17. (Resolutions 51/209 and 51/208.) 


The Special Committee invited the General Assembly to request the 
Secretary General to expedite the preparation and publication of the sup- 
plements to the Repertoire of the Practice of the Security Council and the 
Repertory of Practice of United Nations Organs, and to submit a report on 
the matter to the General Assembly before its 52nd session. The Special 
Committee also considered proposals concerning the Trusteeship Council. 
On August |, 1996, the Secretary General issued a report (A/S0/101 1) cir- 
culating the comments received on this subject from member states, 
including the United States, in response to his solicitation of views 
requested by General Assembly resolution 50/55 of December 11, 1995. 


International Criminal Tribunals for Rwanda 
and the Former Yugoslavia 


The International Cnminal Tribunals for Rwanda and the former 
Yugoslavia have jurisdiction over genocide and other serious violations of 
international humanitarian law. The UN Security Council established the 
Yugoslav Tribunal in May 1993, and the Rwanda Tribunal in November 
1994. The two Tribunals share a Chief Prosecutor, Justice Louise Arbour 
of Canada, who succeeded Justice Richard J. Goldstone on October 1, 
1996. 


As of the end of 1996, the International Criminal Tribunal for the 
former Yugoslavia (ICTY) had issued 17 indictments charging 74 individ- 
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uals with war crimes and related offenses. Eight indictees were in custody, 
including one in custody in Croatia pendimg transfer to The Hague. During 
1996, the ICTY completed its first major trial, of Dusko Tadic. In another 
case completed by the ICTY, indictee Drazen Erdemovic picaded guilty to 
committing 4 cnme against humanity, and was sentenced to 10 years 
imprisonment. 


In response to the Rwandan genocide of 1994, the Security Council 
established the International Cnminal Tnbunal for Rwanda (ICTR). Its 
court is in Arusha, Tanzania, and the office of its Deputy Prosecutor is in 
Kigali, Rwanda. As of the end of 1996, the ICTR had indicted 2! individ- 
uals, with 13 of them in custody. The first trial, of Jean Paul Akayesu, 
began in October 1996, and more tials were scheduled for 1997. US. 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher visited Arusha in October 1996 and 
on that occasion met with Jusuce Louise Arbour. Following expression of 
U.S. concerns, the OIOS investigation alleged maladministration of the 
ICTR in late 1996, and the Secretary General was to report on the investi- 
gation in carly 1997. 
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Current Financial Crisis of the United Nations 


The United Nations continued to experience financial difficulties in 
1996. In his final report for 1996 concerning the UN's financial situation 
(A/S1/S15/Add.1, dated December 16, 1996), the UN Secretary General 
noted that nearly $2.3 billion in outstanding assessments was owed by the 
UN member states. This comprised $546 million for the UN regular bud- 
get, $1.7 billion for UN peacekeeping operations and $8.3 million for the 
International War Crimes Tribunals. It was noted further that approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the total owed was attnbutabie to the United States. 


There was a year-end deficit of $195 million in the UN General Fund. 
This meant that virtually no improvement had been achieved since 1995 
when the deficit level stood at $198 million. In comparison, the deficit lev- 
els in 1994 and in 1993 stood at only $26 million and $1 million, respec- 
tively. 


For UN peacekeeping operations, the combined cash level at end of 
1996 was estimated to be $910 million. However, against this amount, 
$990 million was still owed to member states as reimbursements for troop 
and equipment costs. The $990 million reflected the balance still owed to 
the member states after the United Nations had made reimbursements in 
the course of 1996, which totaled $550 million. Also, the available cash 
balance in UN peacekeeping operations would be used, at least tempo- 
rarily, to help finance the $195 million deficit in the UN General Fund. 
Such borrowings would be repaid to the peacekeeping accounts whenever 
the General Fund was sufficiently replenished by income from member 
contributions to the UN regular budget. 


In combining the cash positions of both the General Fund and peace- 
keeping operations—a deficit of $195 million and a positive balance of 
$910 million—the total cash position of the United Nations at the end of 
1996 was $715 million. As noted, the cash balance would not take account 
of the $990 million still owed to member states for troop and equipment 
costs relating to peacekeeping operations. 

In noting the UN practice of having to resort to internal borrowing 
from the various peacekeeping accounts in order to maintain UN basic 
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operations, the Secretary General stated “. . . not only is this inherently 
poor financial practice but the level of peacekeeping balances is quite 
likely to decline in the immediate future, depending on the level of new 
assessments to be approved by the General Assembly.” He also stated that 
“... at a time when all efforts should be focused on reform and renewal of 
the organization, the continuing financial crisis undermines these efforts 
and distracts from the implementation of the program prioriues of member 
States.” 
UN Budget 

The UN General Assembly approved resolution $1/222 by consensus 
on December 18. This resolution established a revised appropriation for 
the 1996-1997 UN program budget. The revised appropriation amounted 
to $2,603,280,900, which was $4,993,100 less than the initial appropria- 
tion, $2,608,274,000, as approved one year earlier in December 1995. 


The lower appropriation level was made possible primarily by favor- 
able exchange rates involving the U.S. dollar, as compared to the Swiss 
franc and other major currencies under which UN expenditures are made. 
Because of exchange rate gains and other savings, the United Nations was 
able to offset the costs of a number of activities that were approved after 
the start of the 1996-1997 biennium and, therefore, were not included in 
the initial appropriation level. The additional costs included added meet- 
ings, special missions in Haiti and Central America, decisions of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and increased expenses for the International 
Seabed Authority. 


The United States supported the revised, lower budget level for 1996- 
1997. The United States had indicated all along that it considered the ini- 
tial appropriation level of $2,608,274,000 to be an absolute ceiling for the 
full 1996-1997 biennium. Also, US. legislation governing the Fiscal Year 
1997 appropriation for the Contributions to International Organizations 
(CIO) account required the United States to withhold $100 million from 
its contribution to the UN regular budget pending certification by the Sec- 
retary of State that the revised 1996-1997 UN budget had not exceeded 
$2,608,000,000. 


On December |8 the UN General Assembly also approved by consen- 
sus the UN budget outline for the next biennium, 1998-1999. Under reso- 
lution 51/220, the General Assembly approved a budget outline level 
amounting to $2,480,000,000, as recosted, and a Contingency Fund level 
amounting to $19 million. The resolution did not include certain provi- 
sions that had been requested by the Secretary General when he submitted 
his outline proposal. Among these was the proposal to include in the out- 
line level approximately $70,000,000 for the continuation of existing spe- 
cial missions or the establishment of new missions. Many delegations 
believed this proposal to be a departure from the criteria set out in the 
annex to resolution 41/213 (1986) concerning the UN budget outline. In 
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rejecting this proposal, the General Assembly requested the Secretary 
General to prepare a comprehensive policy paper on the issuc. 

The Secretary General also had requested thal certain rcimbursabic 
costs in the UN budget, such as the cost for the Joint Inspection Unit, be 
“netted out” in the calculations for expenditures in 1998-1999. Addition- 
ally, he had requested that the Contingency Fund be established at $6 mil- 
lion or at a level approximating 0.25 percent of his proposed budget 
outline level of $2,602,000,000. Both measures were rejected in the reso- 
lution approved by the General Assembly. 


The approved resoluvon called on the Secretary General to prepare his 
detailed budget proposal for 1998-1999 using the current UN budget 
methodology. including provision for recosting the budget based on 
updated rates for inflation and currency exchange. Under current UN 
methodology, the budget estimates would be recosted in the spring of 
1997, at the time the Secretary General presents his detailed budget esti- 
mates, and in late autumn of 1997, at the time the General Assembly 
approves the 1998-1999 UN budget. Further recosting would occur in the 
autumn of 1998, at the mid-point of the budget period, and in the autumn 
of 1999, at the end of the budget period. If the recosting exercises result in 
higher budget estimates, i may be difficult to masntain a firm budget ceil- 
ing throughout the 1998-1999 biennium, while still remaining consistent 
with the current UN budget methodology. 


Audit Reports 


During early November, the Fifth Commitice considered the following 
14 financial reports and audited financial statements for the period ended 
December 31, 1995: United Nations; UN peacekeeping operations; Inter- 
national Trade Center; UN University, UN Development Program 
(UNDP); UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF); UN Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA); UN Institute for 
Training and Research (UNITAR); UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR); UN Environment Program (UNEP); UN Population Fund 
(UNFPA); Habitat; UN Drug Control Program (UNDCP); and UN Office 
of Project Services (UNOPS). The Committee also considered the reports 
and audit opinions of the Board of Auditors, its principal findings and rec- 
ommendations and the report of the Advisory Commutice on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions (ACABQ). 


The Auditor General of Ghana, O.T. Prempeh, who served as Chair- 
man of the Board of Auditors in 1996, introduced the Board's report, high- 
lighting significamt findings and observations. Though organizations 
generally complied with common accounting standards in presenting their 
financial statements, the Board noted that further attention needed to be 
devoted to the valuation of property, plant and equipment and adequate 
disclosure of liabilities related to termination benefits. Among major 
shortcomings, the Board cited its qualified opinions on the financial state- 
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ments of UNDP, UNFPA, UNDCP, UNEP, Habitat and UN peacekeeping 
operations. With regard to the reasons for the qualification, in the case of 
UNDP, UNFPA, UNDCP and UNEP. the Board obtained inadequate 
information to confirm thal governments used technical cooperation funds 
for the purposes intended. With regard to UN peacckecping, the Board 
quesuoned the UN valuation of outstanding accounts receivable and in the 
case of Habitat, income was overstated and financial statements improp- 
erly prepared. C_S.M. Msclie (Tanzania), Chairman of the ACABQ, also 
provided introductory remarks im light of the UN financial regulations, 
which require the Board to submit its reports to the UN General Assembly 
through the ACABQ. Among other things, Msclic urged the United 
Nations and its subsidiary organs and programs to come up with satisfac- 
tory procedures to address personal accountability of staff members. 


The United States, Japan, Ukraine, Russia, Pakistan, Norway, Ghana, 
China and Ireland, speaking on behalf of the European Union, delivered 
statements which focused on the financial reports. The U.S. and other del- 
egations stressed that the Board's qualified opinions on financial state- 
ments was a serious maticr that should not be taken lightly, yet was a 


recurring problem. The importance of personal responsibility and account- 
ability of staff members was also stressed. 


Another common theme cited was the need for continued cooperation 
among oversight mechanisms of the Board, the Office of Internal Over- 
sight Services (O1OS) and the Joint Inspection Unit (JIU). The European 


Union was adamant that the Board not insist that old assessed contribu- 
tions for peacekeeping operations be written off. Prempeh clarified that 
the Board's remarks were not meant to suggest that this practice, which is 
a generally accepted accounting principle, be adopted in the case of 
assessed contributions. There was considerable criticism related to the 
conclusion of executing and implementing agreements where the imple- 
menting party lacks adequate Capacity to deliver what is set forth in agree- 
ments. Habitat’s utter disregard of UN procedures in diverting funds from 
the Foundation’s assets to meet financing requirements of Habitat Il was 
also raised. 


The Fifth Commitice was unable to complete work on the financial 
statements duc to the press of negotiations on a range of difficult budget- 
ary and administrative issues and deferred action on an audit resolution 
until its resumed session in the spring of 1997. The extension of the term 
of office for the Board of Auditors is also expected to be considered at the 
resumed session. 


Financing Peacekeeping Operations 


Even without a reduction in the total number of UN peacekeeping 
operations, 1996 reflected a continued decline in the scale and costs of UN 
peacekeeping. Conclusion of the Dayton Accords in late 1995 led to 
restructuring and division of labor in peacekeeping operations in the 
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former Yugoslavia, wih NATO assuiming responsibility for the miliary 
aspects of implementation in Bosnia, while the United Nations took on 
police reform and the peaceful rcimicgration of Eastern Slavonia into 
Croatia. Sweamlining or downsizing occurred in peacekeeping operations 
in the Middle East, Angola, Haiti and the Western Sahara. The UN Assis- 
tance Mission in Rwanda (UNAMIR) ended in March. The United States 
continued to press for reform of UN peacekeeping administration and 
financing in several related resolutions and for a reduction of the US. 
peacekeeping assessment ratc to 25 percent in the high-level working 
group Created to review the financial situation of the United Nations. 


The majority of the resolutions provided funding for the operations 
approved in previous years. These were for the UN Disengagement 
Observer Force (UNDOF) on the Golan Heights (Resolution 50/20 B); 
UN Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) (Resolution SO/89 B); UN 
Angola Verification Mission (UNAVEM) (Resolutions 50/209 B and $1/ 
213); UN Observer Mission in Georgia (UUNOMIG) (Resolution 50/237); 
UN Mission in Hain (UNMIH) (Resolutions 50/90 B and $1/14); UN 
Observer Mission in Liberia (UNOMIL) (Resolution 51/3); UN Assis- 
tance Mission for Rwanda (UNAMIR) (Resolution 50/211 B); UN Mis- 
sion of Observers in Tajikistan (UNMOT) (Resolution 90/238); UN Irag/ 
Kuwait Observer Mission (UNIKOM) (Resolution 90/234); UN Peace- 
keeping Force in Cyprus (UNFIC YP) (Resolution 90/236); the UN Pre- 
ventive Deployment Force (UNPREDEP) (Resolutions 90/243 and $1/ 
154); UN Peace Forces (UNPF) (Resolutions $0/235 and 51/12); and the 
UN Mission for the Referendum im the Western Sahara (MINURSO) 
(Resolution $1/2). New operations approved for funding in 1996 include 
the UN Transitional Administration for Eastern Slavonia, Baranja and 
Western Sirmium (UNTAES) (Resolutions 50/242 and $1/153); UN Mis- 
sion to Bosnia and Herzegovina (UNMIBH) (Resolutions 90/241 and $1/ 
152), which funds the UN Mission of Observers in Previaka (UNMOP) 
and the International Police Task Force (IPTF); and the UN Support Mis- 
sion in Haiti (UNSMIH) (Resolution $1/15), which succeeded UNMIH in 
June 1996. Funding for the War Crimes Tribunals was approved as fol- 
lows: for Rwanda, resolutions $0/213 and $1/215; for the former Yugosia- 
via, resolutions 50/212 and 51/214. In the case of the Irag/Kuwait border 
and Cyprus operations, the relevant resolutions continued the provisions 
established in 1993 for significant voluntary funding by the locally inter- 
ested parties, i.c.. Kuwait for UNIKOM and Greece and Cyprus for UNFI- 
CYP 


Scale of Assessments 


As provided in the draft decision of the Fifth Commuttee, the General 
Assembly decided to continue its consideration of the agenda item enti- 
ted, “Scale of assessments for the apportionment of the expenses of the 
United Nations,” as a matter of priority at the first part of its resumed $1 st 
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session in March 1997. The draft decision was adopted without! a votc on 
December 18. (Decision 51/454.) 


The draft decision was outlined im the report of the Fifth Commutiec. 
dated December 17, 1996, in document sumber A/S1/747. The repon 
called on the General Assembly, at its resumed 5! st session, to approve no 
later than March 31, 1997, the methodology that will instruct the Commut- 
tee on Contributions to recommend to the Gencral Assembly at its 52nd 
session a scale of assessments for the period 1998-2000. At the time the 
report was prepared, Mexico had submutied a proposed resolution regard- 
ing the 1998-2000 scale of assessments which, together with other pro- 
posals that coulc be forthcoming later, would be acted on by the General 
Assembly at its resumed $1 st session. 


The Fifth Committee report also endorsed the conclusion of the Com- 
mittee os Contributions that the failure of Comoros to pay the minimum 
amount necessary to avoid the application of Article 19 of the UN Charter 
(loss of vote in the General Assembly) was attributable to conditions 
beyond sts control. As a result of this, Comoros would be permitted to vote 
through the $1 st session of the General Assembly, including the resumed 
sessions. (Resolution $1/212.) 


Committee for Program and Coordination 


The Committee for Program and Coordination (CPC), composed of 4 
member states, functions as the main subsidiary organ of the Economic 
and Sccial Council and the General Assembly for planning, programming 
and coordination. ks responsimlines mclude: reviewing and recommend- 
ing priorities among UN programs as defined in the mediwm-erm plan, 
giving guidance on translating legisiatoon into programs, developing eval- 
uation procedures, assessing the reswits of current activities and the con- 
tinuing validity of legisiation, and reviewing and making 
recommendations on the Secretary General's program budget outline. h 
also considers programs and activities of the UN system, on a sector-by- 
sector basis, to enable BCOSOC to ensure that they are compatible and 
complementary. The CPC met in New York in two sessions June 3-28 and 
August 26- September 6 

During the first session the Commutice reviewed and reported on nine 
evaluations and reports, including the program performance report for the 
1994-1995 biennium, a JIU report on “Accountability, Management 
Improvement and Oversight tn the UN Syseem” and OFOS reports on the 
termination phase of peacekeeping, the Department of Public Information, 
and UNHCR. i did not complete formal review of the 25 programs in the 
proposed medium-term plan for 1998-2001. There was significant dis- 
agreement with the introduction to the plan, which gave the Secretary 
General's views on world tends and their impact on the plan. The Com- 
mittee requested that the Secretary General provide a revised introduction 
outhning broad prority arcas 
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In the second session the Commitice did not reach agreement on the 
Secretary General's proposed budget outline for 1998-1999, and so took 
note of it, passing « on to the Fifth Commutice. The Committee approved, 
with changes, most of the 25 programs in the medium-term plan, but could 
not agree on those for Polmical Affairs, Human Rights, Administrative 
Services and Oversght Services. Members of the Commiutice also were 
unabic to agree on the revised introduction. In parucular. the United States 
and like-minded delegations objected because u was based on language 
from the Agenda for Development that was still under negotiation. There- 
fore, the Commitice took the position that approval of cach of the pro- 
grams was subject to a final decision by the General Assembly about the 
structure of the entire plan. 


At the final session, the United States stated that, in view of the CPC's 
failure to fulfill ts role, would continuc to pursuc the objective of dis- 
solving the CPC of transferring ts functions to other fora, as previously 
argued during debate on General Assembly resolution $0/227 on 
ECOSOC reform. 


Joint Inspection Unit 

The Jom Inspection Unit (JU), an external oversight body account- 
able to member states, consists of |! inspectors authorized to imvestigate 
matiers pertaining to cfiicsemt and effective operations im the UN system. 
Inspectors serve in their personal capacity as experts on the UN system. 
John D. Fox of the Unmed States began a S-year term of office January |, 
1996. 


The JIU issued 7 reports: The UN Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment: Review of Institutional and Program Issues; Feasibility Study of the 
Relocation of UNITAR to the Turin Center, Coordination of Policy and 
Programming Frameworks for More Effective Development Cooperation: 
Review of Financial Resources Allocated by the UN System to NGOs; 
Common Services at UN Headquarters; Review of the Application of UN 
Recruitment, Placement and Promovion Policies: Pan []—Placement and 
Promovon, Comparison of Methods of Calculating Equitable Geographic 
Distribution within the UN System. 

The JIU's annual reports to the 49th and SOth sessions of the General 
Assembly were reviewed in the resumed session in the spring of 1996. In 
June the General Assembly adopted by consensus resolution 90/233, 
which included the following requests: to repert to the Sist General 
Assembly on measures taken to develop a set of internal standards and 
guidelines for inspection, evaluation and investigation, to focus reports on 
concrete managerial, admunistrative and programming questions, and to 
provide practical, acion-onented recommendanons. In November | 996 
the JIU issued to the Sist General Assembly its annual report (A/S1/34), 
which included the revised internal standards and procedures described 
above, but the report was pot taken up for consideration 
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International Civil Service ommission 

The International Civil Service Commission (ICSC), a 15-member 
body of recognized experts, 1s responsible for making recommendations 
on salaries, allowances, benefits and other conditions of service for 
employees of the United Nations and as specialized agencies. Lucretia 
Myers, Assistant Director for the Office for Insurance Programs at the 
Office of Personnel Management, continued to be the U.S. member in 
1996. The Commission met in Vienaa and New York for its 44rd and 44th 
sessions, respectively. The Fifth Committce considered the ICSC's annual 
report in November and December. 


At the ICSC sessions, the Commissioners discussed, dehated, took 
decisions and developed recommendations regarding a wide varicty of 
topics. Based on these recommendations, the General Assembly took the 
following key actions: 
¢ Reaffirmed the cxisting methodology for determining the margin 

between UN professional salaries and those of the U.S. Civil Service, 

the comparator service. 
¢ Intraduced a common staff assessment for general service and profes- 
sional staff: 


¢ (Granted a real net salary increase of 0.4 percent for the professional 
and higher categones of staff. 


* Accepted ICSC recommendations to increase dependency allowances 
and the education grant and to delink hazard pay from the salary 
scale; 

*  Reiterated its request to the ICSC to complete its study on the meth- 
odology of establishing a single post adjustment for Geneva and 
requested the commussion to complete its study on implementing it by 
January |, 1998; 


¢ Called on the Board of Auditors to conduct a management review of 
the ICSC Secretariat, and 


* Requested the ICSC to look into new approaches such as flexible con- 
tractual arrangements, pay for superior performance and special accu- 
pational rates as ways to introduce flexibility within the Common 
System and address specific needs of organizations of the Common 
System. 

The General Assembly adopted resolution $1/216 on the Report of the 

International Civil Service Commussion without a vote 


Human Resources Management 


Under this heading, the Fifth Committee considered a wide vanety of 
issues in resumed sessions of the SOth General Assembly and at the regu- 
lar session of the Sist General Assembly. 
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At resumed sessions of the SOth General Assembly. the Fifth Commu- 
tee adopted resoluvons on ngh-icvel appountments and referring the msuc 
of the reform of the imtcrnal justice decision to the Sixth Commutiec. and 
deferred conuderation of a number of issucs. 


At the Sist General Assembly, the Fifth Commutice decided to set a 
salary ceiling of $22,000 ($40,000 for language services staff) per annum 
for the employment of rctured UN staff who receive UN pensions and to 
limt retiree hiring to 4 maximum of 6 months im a calendar year. No 
reured staff member can be roemployed at a level higher than that from 
which he of she separated from the organization nor can he of she be paid 
at a level higher than that of regula staff performing the same function at 
the same duty station. (Decision 51/408.) 


The Sist General Assembly deferred to a resumed session consider- 
ation of the human resources management tiem. (Decision $1/456_) 


Employment of Americans 


The Department of State attempts to assist qualified US. citizens im 
competing for profess:onal positions in the United Nations and other mter- 
national organizations. The Depanment's UN Employment Information 
and Assistance Uni. along with numerous other Executive Branch agen- 
cies, assests these organizations by disseminating vacancy mformation to 
Americans across the country. In a typical year, the Department provides 
direct assistance to hundreds of Amencans and general information about 
employment opportunsies im international orgamizations to thousands of 
others. US. Missions to the United Nations and other international orgam- 
rations in New York, Geneva, Montreal, Nairoti, Rome and Vienna, as 
well as some embassies, also provide direct support for this function 


through regular comtacts with agency officials. 


The following char shows the total number of Americans in profes- 
sional and semor positions in UN agencies! as of December 11, 1996 


Professional and Senior Steff 
us. us. 
vous NUM ber Percent 
ON ee tee ome « 33 
ON Sueetianry Roches 62. “es se’ 
IN Se mh re Ager nes ae 
wea 6ers 6m *3 
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The UN Secretariat and some of the specialized agencies have cstab- 
lished a system of “desirable ranges” to cstimate member statics” pco- 
graphic representation. The following chart lists those UN agencies that 
have such ranges, the number of Amencans on board and thew status as of 
December 1996. (These figures represent that portion of dhe agencies’ 
total professsonal posts “subject to geographic distribution” and funded by 
assessed budgets ) 


UN* 2492 1 44) 372 149 ange 

FAO oe 170-208 107 "8 Reto Han ge 

ICAO 201 27 ‘4 7° Betow Kange 

iLO se 01-121 a 11 Reto Mange 

UNIDO 2m a * 63 Retow Mange 

wHo 1 066 174-237 1” 31 Retow Han ge 
a Secretanat 


We recognize that during 19 76 the failure of the United State, and 
other member states to mect their financial obligations to the Laited 
Nations Secretariat, its subsidiary agencies and the specialized agencies 
has noticeably affected the staffing decisions of these organizations. The 
UN Secretariat imposed a hiring freeze throughout much of the year, and 
many of the other agencies cut back significantly on thei external hires or 
imstiated staff cuts. 


In 1996 Americans held the top position in the following UN agencies: 
UNICEF (Carol Bellamy, F-2scutive Director); UNDP (Gus Speth, 
Administrator); UPU (Tom Liavey, Director General); WFP (Catherine 
Bertini, Executive Director); WIPO (Arpad Bogsch, Director General); 
and 10M (James Purcell. Director General). 


Throughout the year, the United States continued to give special atten- 
thon to recruiting qualified women for UN positions and encouraged UN 
agencies to hire and promote more women. Al present, 4! percent of 
Americans in professional and semor positions in all UN agencies, exclud- 
ing peacekeeping missions, are women. 
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In addition to helping recruit for permanent, career positions through- 
out the UN system, the Department of State provided candidates for UN 
peacekeeping and other special operations. 

The United States has a long-standing policy of lending professional 
staff to international organizations either by detail! (in which the employee 
remains on the U.S. payroll but serves at the international organization) or 
by direct transfer (in which the employee is paid by the organization but 
retains reemployment nghts with the U.S. agency). These arrangements 
usually last less than 5 years but may last as long as 8 years if it is consid- 
ered to be in the national interest. “he United States also supports a lim- 
ited number of Junior Professional Officer positions at FAO and at 
UNHCR. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 


The UN Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), established in 
1945 in Rome, is one of the oldest and largest of the UN specialized agen- 
cies. It is the chief .nternational center for data and expertise in the fields 
of agriculture (including plant and animal genetic resources), fisheries, 
forestry and food-related issues. It is the only source of comprehensive 
data for all agricultural commodities, forestry and fishery products and 
related ecosystems. 


FAO was established to promote enhanced food security—through 
improved nutrition, expanded production and distribuuion of food and 
agricultural products—and to improve the lives of rural populations. ‘ts 
in-depth institutional knowledge of farming and natural resources and its 
response capability in pest control emergencies are key assets for U.S. 
agricultural, economic and humanitarian interests. 


FAO develops international standards (¢.g., trade standardization pro- 
grams, Codex Alimentarius and the International Plant Protection Conven- 
von) and promotes measures to ensure food safety and safe agricultural 
chemical use. It sponsors international consultation and dialogue on agri- 
cultural development and food policy and it provides technical assistance 
and training for developing countries to advance sustainable agriculture 
and enhanced food production. Through training and field programs, FAO 
also combats pests and diseases, disseminates techniques for more effec- 
tive food production and storage and promotes environmentally sound 
agricultural practices. 


FAO's highest policy-making body, the Conference, is composed of 
all 176 FAO members and meets biennially. The Conference approves 
FAO's program and policy objectives, and adopts its program of work and 
budget. Senegal’s Jacques Diouf, elected Director “ieneral in 1993, will 
serve until December 1999. The 49-member Council, elected by the Con- 
ference, serves as the intcrim governing body. 


FAO's operating funds are derived from its regular program budget, 
funded through the assessed contributions of its members, and from 
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extrabudgetary activities cared out with UNDP, other international 
development organizations and bilateral trust fund donors. FAO's regular 
program of work and budget operates on a biennial cycle and is approved 
by the FAO Conference. Regular program support results from assessed 
contributions, based on the UN assessment scale. At 25 percent, the 
United States was assessed $80,975,000 for calendar year 1996 (FY 97). 


The United States and other major contributors continue to encourage 
FAO to be more active in the system-wide UN reform process and more 
transparent in its decision-making. FAO's shoriened meetings show no 
appreciable loss of efficiency or effectiveness, and further reductions are 
planned. The United States is also seeking additional reforms within the 
organization to improve governance and further streamline its activities. 


The FAO convened the World Food Summit from November 13-17, 
1996, in Rome. The Summit, a gathering of government leaders and repre- 
sentatives of international and nongovernmental organizations, focused 
the world’s attention on the problem of hunger and malnutrition. Partici- 
pants in the Summit, including the U.S. Delegation led by Secretary of 
Agriculture Dan Glickman, adopted by acclamation a declaration on world 
food security and a plan of action. These documents emphasize the critical 
role of national policies, trade liberalization, and sustainable agricultural 
policies and practices in ensuring food security. Negotiation of these doc- 
uments dominated much of FAO's deliberations during 1996. The United 
States was an active and influential parucipant in the negotiations, and the 
final documents reflect U.S. objectives for the Summit, including practical 
actions nations can take to improve their food security The FAO will 
monitor follow-up to the Summit through its Committee for World Food 
Security in which the United States participates. 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


IAEA member states total 124. The 35-member Board of \jo~crnors, 
responsible for providing overall direction and guidance with respect to 
the Agency's policies and program implementation, met in March, June, 
September and December. The General Conference, which consists of all 
members and carries out general oversight of the Agency's work, held its 
annual meeting in September. The meeting generated increased support 
for proposals to expand Board membership. In 1996 the Secretariat had a 
total of 629 professional posts subject to geographical distribution, of 
which U.S. nationals held 104 posts or 16.5 percent. Director General 
Hans Blix (Sweden) announced he would retire in 1997 after 16 years of 
distinguished service. Invitations to nominate successors were requesied 
by the close of 1996. 


During 1996 the Board of Governors approved new safeguards agree- 
ments with two countries. In addition, new safeguards agreements entered 
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into force with six countries. The IAEA performed approximately 2,472 
on-site inspections at $70 facilities and other locations in 68 states. Effort 
to reach consensus on part two of the “Program 9342” safeguards 
strengthening measures continued. In June the Board established a com- 
mittee to iron out the text of a draft protocol to be signed and ratified by 
non-nuciear-weapon statics, giving expanded inspection powers to the 
IAEA. The main thrust of the entire program is to improve the Agency's 
capability to provide credible assurance of the absence of undeclared 
nuclear activities and to strengthen safeguards on declared nuclear mate- 
rial. Work continues on those measures requiring additional authority. 


The U.S. assessment, approximately 25 percent of the IAEA's total 
resources from assessments, was about $65 million. The United States 
remained the largest single contributor of voluntary suppor to the IAEA 
in 1996. The U.S. extrabudgetary contribution of $36 million went to sup- 
port the following: Technical Cooperation Fund, U.S. Program of Techni- 
cal Assistance to Safeguards, cost-free experts, in-country technical 
projects, U.S.-hosted training courses and fellowships, efforts to improve 
physical security of nuclear material, nuclear safety projects, and applica- 
tion of safeguards to excess defense material in the United States. 


Senate consent to ratification of the Convention on Nuclear Safety is 
still pending. The instrument entered into force on October 24, with a 
meeting of the perties scheduled to convene in April 1997. Progress on 
negotiations for a convention on nuclear waste and one on liability contin- 
ued under the auspices of the IAEA. Long-term monitoring continued in 
Iraq. The IAEA continued to monitor the freeze under the U.S.-Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea Agreed Framework. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) 


The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), established in 
1944 and a UN specialized agency since 1947, fosters the safe and orderly 
growth of iaterna.ional civil aviation. ICAO sets international standards 
for civil aviation, thus contributing to its safety and security worldwide, 
and provides technical expertise for countries in matters of air safety and 
security. In 1996 the membership of ICAO increased to 185 states. Of the 
281 professional staff of ICAO, 16 positions were held by U.S. citizens. 


During 1996 ICAO undertook to further the implementation of the 
Global Positioning System (GPS), an advanced satellite air navigation 
system offered by the United States for the use of civil aviation. With 
strong U.S. support, ICAO also initiated a new safety oversight program, 
Carrying out assessments in 32 countries during 1996 to strengthen their 
adherence to ICAO standards for international aviation safety. The ICAO 
program complements U.S. inspections aimed at assisting other countries 
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in overseeing the safety of their air carriers. The United States voluntarily 
provided financial and in-kind resources for the safety oversight and the 
aviation security programs of ICAO. 


Following thc unlawful shootdown by Cuba of two US.-registered 
civil aircraft on February 24, 1996, the UN Security Council requested 
ICAO to investigate the incident. ICAO responded quickly and decisively. 
lt undertook a comprehensive investigation of the attack and concluded 
that Cuba had shot down the two civil aircraft in violation of international 
law; that the Cuban military aircraft clearly had wWentified the two planes 
as civil aircraft before being authorized to destroy them: that the U.S. 
planes had posed no threat to Cuba; that the planes had been in interna- 
ional airspace when they were downed; and that Cuba had not followed 
IC AO international norms for interception of aircraft. 


As part of an anti-terrorism initiative, the Group of Seven industrial- 
ized nations, meeting in Lyon, France, in July 1996, called on ICAO to 
develop strict and uniform standards for bomb detection. The United 
States hosted a meeting of the Working Group of the Ad Hoc Group of 
Specialists on the Detection of Explosives, in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
on November 12-15. In December 1996 the ICAO Council approved all 
of the ad hoc group's recommendations. 


During 1996 ICAO took measures to become more efficient and 
responsive .o the rapid changes in international civil aviation. Among 
other things, ICAO undertook to streamline the development of safety 
standards, and strengthened internal oversight to provide greater transpar- 
ency and accountability in ICAO programs. 


IC AO's budget for 1996 was $46.9 million, of which the United States 
share, ai 25 percent, was $11.7 million. This amount was paid in Novem- 
ber 19 5. The United States also was assessed $1.3 million for its share of 
costs of the ICAO joint financing program, bringing the total U.S. require- 
ments in 1996 to $13.03 million. 


International Fund for Agricultural Development 


(IFAD) 


The International Fund for Agncultural Development (IFAD) has a 
mandate unique among multilateral lending institutions in that it focuses 
exclusively on increasing food production, improving living conditions 
and enhancing rural incomes in developing countries through loans for 
projects specifically benefiting the rural poor. In 1996 IFAD's total com- 
mitments of $440 million included 32 loans ($410 million) and 60 grants 
($30 million), thus bringing its total commitments since beginning opera- 
tions in 1977 to $5.2 billion. IFAD's membership of 159 countries con- 
sists of: Category | (OBCD, 22 countries), Category I] (OPEC, 12 
countries) and Category III (other developing countries, 124 countries). 
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IFAD's current President, Fawzi Al-Sultan (Kuwan,, was clected to a 
4-year term in January 1993. IFAD is headquartered in Rome. 


IFAD was originally intended to be financed through shared contribu- 
tions from members of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) and the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Counties (OPEC) in 3-year repienishments. Responsibility for gover- 
nance (i.c., votes in the Governing Council) was equally shared among 
Categories 1, I and 11. OPEC's percentage share of contributions, how- 
ever, has steadily declined while contributions from other developing 
countries have increased. This shift in financial participation led to the 
development in 1994 of a proposed governance restructuring package in 
which voting power would be more closely aligned with contribution lev- 
els. The effect would be to enhance the decision-making authority of large 
traditional donors, ¢.g., OBCD, and to provide incentives (increased vot- 
ing rights) for the more advanced developing countries to increase their 
contributions to IFAD. The governance changes are dependent upon suc- 
cessful completion of the Fourth Replenishment. 


No progress was made in Replenishment negotiations in 1995 because 
of the inability of the United States—facing severe budgetary con- 
straints—410 make a pledge or to indicate its share of the Category I 
(OECD) target level ($420 mullion). Since the United States is the largest 
single contnbutor to IFAD, and other OECD donors indicated that their 
pledges would be contingent upon the degree of U.S. participation, the 
Governing Council at its 19th session in January 1996 resolved to extend 
the time period for compicting the Fourth Replenishment and related gov- 
ernance restructuring. 


In August 1996 the United States informed IFAD that it was prepared 
to pledge $30 million to the Fourth Replenishment, opening the way for 
other donors to declare their pledges. Terms of the Fourth Replenishment 
were agreed in November 1996 by the Consultation on the Fourth Replen- 
ishment. It is anticipated that the Fourth Replenishment will be endorsed 
and the governance restructuring enacted by the Governing Council at its 
20th session in February 1997. 


international Labor Organization (ILO) 


The International Labor Organization, founded in 1919, is the only tri- 
partite organization in the UN system. Governments, workers and employ- 
ers have independent voting rights. The entry of St. Kitts and Nevis 
brought the total membership of the International Labor Organization to 
174 in 1996. Tripartite delegations from the United States participated in 
governing body mectings in March and November, in the 83rd Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in June, and in the 84th (Maritime) session of the 
International Labor Conference in October. The United States also partici- 
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pated in four sectoral mectings: Social and Labor Issucs concerning 
Migram Workers in the Construction Industry, which the US. Govern- 
ment chaired; Educational Personnel; Social and Labor Problems caused 
by Structural Adjustment in the Por Industry, which the U.S. worker 
chaired; and Effects of Globalization in the Footwear, Textiles and Cloth- 


ing Industries on Employment and Working Conditions. 


U.S. Government objectives in 1996 in the ILO were to: secure pas- 
sage of a resolution aimed at climinating cxplonative forms of child labor 
worldwide, adopt a convention protecting those who work at home, bring 
the suppression of workers’ mghts in Burma and Nigeria to international 
attention, revise outdated maritime labor standards; and continue the 
reform process and achieve cost savings. Progress towards these objec- 
tives was as follows: 


¢ The International Labor Conference adopted a resolution concerning 
the climination of child labor. The key provision of this resolution 
focuses on putting an immediate end to the most intolerable forms of 
child labor, including the employment of children in slave-like and 
bonded conditions and in dangerous and hazardous work, the explo- 
tanon of very young children, and the commercial sexual ¢*=' “tation 
of children. Child labor will be a subject for standard-s::.ng at the 
1998 International Labor Conference. 


¢ The International Labor Conference adopted a convention protecting 
home workers. Home work refers to paid work done at home or in 


premuses other than the workplace of the employer. It can thus 
encompass diverse occupations including at-home piece work for 


manufacturers and “telework” by computer-cquipped professionals. 
This broad agenda for the convention resulted in serious unresolved 
differences, and the final Conference vote was 246 (U.S. Government 
aud U.S. worker) to 14 (U.S. employer), with 152 abstentions.’ The 
Conference passed a related recommendation by a vote of 205 (US. 
Government and U.S. worker) to 4 (U.S. employer), with |} 11 absten- 
tions. 


* The Conference Committee on the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations censured Burma, Iran and Nigeria for violations of 
worker nghts. In the case against Burma, the Commitice noted the 
government's “continued failure” over several years to implement rat- 
ified ILO conventions, specifically Convention No. 29 on Forced 
Labor and Convention No. 87 on Freedom of Association. Iran was 





| Governments have two votes each and worker and employer groups have 
one (independent) vote each A two-thirds majority us needed w adopt « 
convention, abstentions do not count 
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cited for failure to accept 4 Orect contact mussion, in which ILO 
experts would make an on-site Gudy of the mmpicmentation of Con- 
vention No. 111 on Discrimmation in Employment. Nigeria was ocr- 
sured for the second year in a row for violation of Convention 87 on 
Freedom of Association. The workers’ group, with US. Government 
support, filed a complaint against Burma for violation of Arucle 26 of 
the ILO Constitution, which called for a Commussion of Inquiry to 
investigate the allegavons of government-imposed forced labor This 
is the ILO's most formal, prestigious, public and extensive supervi- 
sory procedure. It was most recently used against Poland and Roma- 
mia im the 1980s. 


¢ Several key maritime labor standards were revised and updated at the 
84th (Maritime) session of the International Labor Conference. (Mar- 
time sessions are held approxi ately once every | years.) The 
authority cf port states. such as the United States, to mepect and 
detain foreign flag vessels for substandard operations was enhanced 
All the revisions will help promote stability in the global maritime 
workforce and reduce significantly unscrupulous maritime labor har- 
ing and operational practices thal jcopardize marinc safety 


¢ Important reforms were achieved, saving significant resources. These 
included a $4 million reduction im sectoral mecting costs worked out 
in a U_S.-chaired committee, an initiative on prority seting and pro- 


gram planning sponsored by the Western group. reorganization of the 
publications department, and revision of outdated labor standards 


The March governing body decided to “freeze.” of remove from the 
books, 40 outdated labor standards. This will decrease the reporting bur- 
den on governments and help to concentrate the organization's shrinking 
resources on the supervision of the higher-pnornty human nghts labor 
standards. The 1996 World Employment Report, published in November, 
focused on the growing numbers of “working poor” aow aggravating the 
social and economic ills caused by high jobless rates in OBCD countries 
and transition countries, as well as the problems of underemployment in 
developing countries. An enterprise forum on promoting social progress 
and enterpnse compeutiveness in a global economy, also held in Novem- 
ber, concentrated on the search for new economic development and job 
Creavion strategies. 


International Maritime Organization (IMO) 


IMO membership increased in 1996 to 153 states with the addition of 
Lithuania. Hong Kong and Macau remain the two associate members. The 


IMO's principal objectives are to foster cooperation among governments 
on technical matters affecting international shipping, to achieve the high- 
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cst practscatic standa Js for marwume safcty and to prevent marine pollu- 
non. The IMO also develops comveniom an¢ tweatics concerning 
micrnatonal stuppung. facilitates imtcrnatiomal mantime affairs and pro- 
vides techmical assistance im Maritime Maticts to developeng Countries 


The 32-member IMO Council 1s responsibic for ail functions between 
the Assembly's trennial mectings. In 1996 the Council met im regular ses- 
sions June 17-21 sad November 18-22 in London. The Council sessions 
pomaniy focuse’ «2 msues of techmcal Cooperaion. programmung and 
budgeting. ard management and on draft resolutions to be forwarded to 
the November 1997 Assembly for approval. The Secretary General's con- 
tract, renewed by Council acclamation for another 4 years. until December 
31, 2001, os subject to approval by the Assembly in November 1997 


In 1996 the United States played a key role m technical and legal 
accomplishments of the IMO) adopuon of amendments to the Interna- 
uonal Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea (SOLAS) to improve mari- 
ume safety. agreement on a proposal to develop a strategic plan to address 
the human clement in mariume safcty and pollution prevention, develop- 
ment of a protecel to reduce aw pollubon from ships and agreement to 
convene an imternational conference m 1997 to adagt this protocol: and 
adopnon of a Hazardous and Noxious Substances Liatility Convention 
and a Protocol to the 1976 Lamatation of Laability for Marnime Claims 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 


The International Monctary Fund (IMF) was founded as the result of a 
1944 UN conference. and « works closely with the United Nations and is 
specialized agencies. The IMF provides a permanent forum for member 
states to review world economuc trends and discuss the economic policies 
of individual countries 


The IMF also provides technical advice to member states and offers 
financial support to those countnes suffermg balance of payments difficul- 
ties and taking steps to correct those problems. The IMF has been espe- 
cially active i recent years in helping former Soviet states make the 
transition from command to market econommes. The IMF also supported 
Mexico and Argentina after Mexico's financial crisis of 1995. In 1996 
Fund members approved a detw rehef imitative to benefit the most heavily 
indeMed poor countnes. Implementation is expected to begin in 1997 
They also moved towards approval of the New Arrangements to Borrow, a 
$580 billion reserve for use if economic crises threaten the imternational 
financial system 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


The principal objective of the International Telecommunication Union 
(ITU) ts the promotion of international cooperation for the use of telecom. 
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mumcavons. Established in 1865 as the International Telegraph Umon., 
the TTL sow serves as 2 forum where governments and the privaic tcle- 
COmmunicabons sectar Coordinate the estabinshment and operation of tcle- 
communcaion actworks and services. Dealing wath techoical msucs of 
standardization, the work of the TT) has umpe tant commercial comse- 
quences. Ai the end of 1996, there were 184 manher countries, with no 
addons during the year. Plenipotentiary Conferences to which all ITV! 
members are invited, are held every 4 to S years. The 1 Sth “Plenipot™ will 
he held in Minneapolis in 1998 


ITU Council 


The 16-member ITT) Council, which serves as the governing bady of 
ihe Umon between Plenepotenuary Conferences. held ts annual mectung 
in Geneva June 19-28. The United States. 2 Council member, took an 
active role im the mid-term review of the first Mennial budget That budget 
had a met decrease of 4.3 percent from the previous 2 budget years 
Unforeseen one-time capenditures were approved Py the 1996 Council, 
with the net decrease lessened to 1.5 percent. Through use of reserve 
funds, there was fo increase to the contributory unt 


The Council also set up a registravon process for International 800) 
numbers, following the approval of such sumbhers shorily before at the 
study group level. Seen as an important victory for mmternational com- 
merce, this underscores the critical international role that ITV) plays im 
commercial apphcatons of telecommunications 


World Telecommunications Standardization Conference 


The Menmal World Telecommuncations Standardization Conference 
(WTSC) was beld October 9-18 in Geneva. One of its major achieve- 
ments was accepance of proposed methods of streamlining standardiza- 
tion procedures to reduce the start-to-finish ume of new standards from 2 
years to just over a year, The conference also established working rela- 
vonships with the Internet Society and a number of other imternational 
groups that have recently emerged 


World Telecommunication Policy Forum 


Directly following WTSC was the first World Telecommunication 
Policy Forum, held October 21-23. With the theme of “Global Mobile 
Personal Communications by Satellite, the conference was a unique com- 
ing together of governments and private firms that addressed a number of 
the current national barners to this technology. A Memorandum of Under- 
standing was signed to promote the climination of trade and customs prob- 
lems, such as cumbersome import procedures found im many countrnes 
that make ut difficult to bring in cellular telephones while on business 


inps. 
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ITU 2000 

The Council decaded to form 2 joumt working group, “TTT! 200)” to 
study the future role of private sector members wm TTT) and mecthuads to 
swengthen the financial hase of the orgamization These msucs were prev- 
ously Weated m two separate group. onc of whech was restricted to pov. 
cramenmt members only. The C owncil, at the urging of the US. Delegation 
among others. decided there was ugnificamt overlap of the msucs and rec 
ogmzed thal privatc sector mpul was secessary tO move the discusson for- 
ward Private sector assessments provide apprommately |S percent of the 
total TTL) budget. The growp met in October and will have two addmonal 
moctings pricr to its report to the 1997 C ounce 


UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) 


The Unned States has concluded that UNESCO has largely addressed 
the meucs that led to US. withdrawal im 1984. Nevertheless. budgetary 
constraints continuc to mmpede US. reentry. Accordingly. the Unned 
States pays no assessed Contribution to UNESCO. but continued om 1996 
to parucupate selectively in UNESCO programs that directly benef US 
navonal imerests These include 


¢ UNESCO's work to promote a free. independem and pluralistic press 


¢ Numerous ocean rescarch projects that enjoy strong support from the 
US scout community, 


* The World Heritage Commuitice, which supports the 1972 World Her 
tage ( onvention, a comservaton Weaty mepreed by the ented States 
during the Nixon admunistration 


* Efforts to improve access to education for all, particularly girls and 
women, and 


* A wide range of initiatives if the social and physical sciences to pro 
mote reconciliation m afcas emerging from conflict (particularly im 
the Middle Last and in the Balkans) 


The United States continued in 1996 to encourage UNESCO's grow 
ing partnerships with the private sector and academic institutions in the 
United States, and helbeves these linkages to be valuaMlc models for 
reform efforts elsewhere in the UN system 


The fall session of UNESCO's Executive Board ofserved a moment of 
silence in honor of the last US. Ambassador to UNESCO. the Honorable 
Jean Gerard, who passed away in 1996 


The United States remained an active participant in 1996 on several 
key UNESCO subsidiary bodies that it had been instrumental in creating 
while sull a member of UNESCO. The Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
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Commanon (JOC) provides a forum for the Unned States to engage 
dvrectly socnints and goveraments om both developing and industrialized 
Countnes i Coopyrative global coeanograptac rescarch and mannc opera- 
noms and cachange of scucetefxc data. The US. scocotific community 
places particular priority on the JOC's Gilothal Occan Observing System. 
The Unmed States provides leadersiup to the KK Qrough US. member- 
shup on ts Executive Council and through the presence on the JOC staff of 
US. oceans caperts. US. comnbetoms to the JOC. a functionally autono- 
mows hady of UNESCO. totaled approammately $1 900,000 m cash and m- 
kind services in 1996 


As an initiator and carly signatory of the 1972 World Heritage Con- 
vention. the United States worked Closely in 1996 with UNESCO's World 
Hertage Center in purse of US. omernatonal conservation goals. The 
Unned States 1» a member of the World Hernage Commuttiece, which over- 
sees the work of the Comter and the wee of the World Heritage Fund. At the 
199% World Heritage Committce mecting the Unned States voted to 
include a sumber of son-l).S. properties on the “World Heritage List.” 
The United States contributed approssmately $200000 to the World Hen- 
tage Fund in 1996 


In 1996 sumerous offices and agencies of the US. Government partic- 
ipated on UNESCO meetngs. conferences and «munars. many of which 
dealt with aspects of imternabonal comvenvoms and agrecments impic- 
mented by UNESCO of which the United State: is a current of potential 
signatory. Of particular note was US. participation in UNESCO discus- 
sons ON Rew mMternahonal instruments that would affect 1 S educational. 
econome< and commercial imerests—on Mocthics (protecvon of the 
human genome). protection of undersea cultural herttage and recogndion 
of academa degrees. The United States participated actively m shaping 
the latter, which will he signed carly in 1997 


Several semor US. officials parncipated with UNESCO in 1996 in 
events keyed to US. prormes. These include the Secretary of bducation's 
participation in World Literacy Day in Philadeiptua (where UNESCO 
cosponsors a “World Lneracy Institute” with the University of Peunsylva- 
mia) and the Under Secretary of Commerce's role as Chairperson of a 
UNESCO conference on engineering education, which provided a plat- 
form for urging that private sector needs be factored into curnculum 
development. In 1996 numerous UNESCO officials, inch "ng Director 
General Mayor, traveled to the United States and met with counterparts in 
academia, the private sector and the US. Government. 
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UN Industrial Development Organization 
(UNIDO) 


UNIDO, headquartered in Vienna, has 164 members. Created as an 
autonomous organization within the UN Secretanat in 1966, UNIDO 
became an independent specialized agency of the United Nations effective 
January 1, 1986. UNIDO’s mandate is to promote and accelerate industrial 
development in developing countries, and to promote industrial coopera- 
tion and development on global, regional, national and sectoral levels. 


UNIDO has three principal organs: General Conference, which pro- 
vides broad policy guidance and is convened biennially; 53-member 
Industrial Development Board. which meets once in conference years and 
twice in nonconference years to oversee implementation of the program 
between conferences; and the 27-member Program and Budget Commit- 
tee, which meets annually to formulate financial policy. 


Throughout 1996 U.S. participation in UNIDO was minimal due to our 
impending withdrawal, which became effective December 31. Congres- 
sional report language prohibited funding for UNIDO in fiscal years 1996 
and 1997. As a result, the United States departed UNIDO with an out- 
standing debt of approximately $70 million. . 


In December 1996 the United Kingdom and Australia announced their 
intention to withdraw from UNIDO effective December 31, 1997, and 


stated that they would pay their final year’s dues in full prior to their 
departure. 

With Canada. the United States, and possibly the United Kingdom and 
Australia out of UNIDO, the organization faces an uncertain future. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


The Universa! Postal Union (UPU) exists to facilitate international 
communications through the efficient operation of the postal services 
across borders. The United States has been a member of the UPU since its 
founding (as the General Postal Union) in 1874. There are now 189 mem- 
bers with no changes to membership during 1996. The UPU Congress 
meets every 5 years to review and revise its conventions, regulations and 
other agreements. The next Congress will be held in Beijing in 1999. 


Postal Operations Council 

The Postal Operations Council (POC) met April 15-26 at UPU Head- 
quarters in Bern, Switzerland. Created by the 1994 Seoul Congress, the 
POC is responsible for operational and commercial questions. The United 
States continued its leadership of the cost study of the financially signifi- 
cant terminal dues system used by postal administrations to reimburse 
each other for mail delivery. Among the symposia held within the frame- 
work of the POC was the first “Customer's Day,” which opened the doors 
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to postal customers in order to listen first-hand to their concerns regarding 
the improvement of international postal services. 


Council of Administration 


The Council of Administration, responsible for questions of govern- 
mental policy and administration, met October 15—23 in Bern and adopted 
a 1997 budget of $30,202,000, within zero real growth levels. The United 
States requested actual spending reductions, but was unsupported and 
therefore disassociated itself from consensus. At 6.1 percent, the U.S. 
share of the budget may actually be reduced in dollar terms due to 
exchange rate gains. A strategic program budget is now in its second year, 
running in parallel with a traditional budget. It is slated to replace the tra- 
ditional budget in the near future. A number of strides were made in its 
presentation, but further refinement is needed to make it an effective tool 
for managing and prioritizing the Union's activities. 


The Director General constituted an Efficiency Board headed by the 
Deputy Director General. Its report is due in February 1997 and will be 
looking at everything “trom paper clips to processes” in order to find ways 
of reducing costs, simplifying procedures and increasing performance. 
Additionally, a part-time internal auditor has been working with the Inter- 
national Bureau for the first time on issues of finance and program effec- 
tiveness. 


World Bank Group 


The World Bank Group is composed of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (IBRD, established in 1945), Interna- 
tional Development Association (IDA, established in 1960), International 
Finance Corporation (IFC, established in 1956) and the Multilateral 
Investment Guarantee Agency (MIGA, established in 1988). From their 
creation through June 30, 1996, the IBRD and IDA have provided more 
than $377 billion in loans, either at near-commercial terms (IBRD) or at 
concessional terms (IDA), for development projects and economic poli- 
cies. During the Bank Group's Fiscal Year 1996 (ending June 30, 1996), 
180 nations were members of the IBRD, 159 belonged tc IDA, 170 were 
members of the [FC and 134 were members of MIGA. The United States 
is the largest contributor to the World Bank Group, with 17.69 percent of 
the shares in the IBRD, 14.98 percent of IDA’s shares, 22.79 percent of 
the IFC's capital stock, and 20.96 percent of MIGA shares on June 30. 


The World Bank works with specialized UN agencies in a wide variety 
of activities and issues, such as population, health and education. The 
World Bank has helped encourage and support participation in UN confer- 
ences such as the 1995 Beijing Conference on Women and Development 
and the 1996 Habitat II Conference in Istanbul. It has also provided vital 
follow-up to conference commitments. Responsibility for implementing 
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the Global Environment Facility (GEF), a $500 million portfolio of 
projects dealing with biodiversity, clumate change, ozone-depleting sub- 
stances and international waters, is shared among the World Bank, UN 
Development Program and UN Environment Program. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


The World Health Organization (WHO), based in Geneva, was estab- 
lished in 1948 with the objective of “the attainment by al! peoples of the 
highest possible level of health.” The membership of WHO increased to 
191 in 1996 with the admission of Andorra. 


U.S. Representatives participated in meetings of the World Health 
Assembly, WHO Executive Board, regional committees for the Americas, 
Western Pacific and Europe, and the 16-member Governing Council of the 
International Agency for Research on Cancer. U.S. officials also partici- 
pated in meetings of the management committees of WHO's major volun- 
tarily funded programs, and of the UN Joint Program on HIV/AIDS 
(UNAIDS), which is cosponsored by WHO and five other agencies. 
Within the WHO staff, the 138 Americans in professional posts was the 
highest number attributed to any single nationality. Senior posts held by 
Americans included those of Assistant Director General for Communica- 
ble Diseases, and Legal Counsel. 


A major issue at WHO during 1996 was the inability of the United 
States to make a payment against its 1995 assessment until July 1996 and 
the uncertainty of when and how much the United States would pay in the 
future. As a result of this concern and other financial difficulties, WHO 
reduced the number of its full-time staff positions and put a partial hold on 
program implementation. The U.S. and other Delegates to the World 
Health Assembly expressed serious concern about the borrowing of more 
than $178 million by WHO against internal sources while it sought to cope 
with a deficit of $206 million at the end of the 1994-1995 biennium; 
speakers felt that the fiscal health and programmatic integrity of WHO 
were being put at risk by such extensive borrowing, regardless of the rea- 
son for it. 


Against the U.S. assessment for 1995 of $104.3 million, the United 
States paid $97.3 million, all during 1996. Against the U.S. assessment for 
1996 of $107.4 million, the United States paid $87.1 million in November 
1996. At the end of 1996, U.S. arrearages in WHO amounted to $39.2 mil- 
lion. In preparation for review of its budget for 1998-1999, WHO said at 
the end of 1996 that it would require an increase of 2 percent in order to 
maintain the current operation at a level of “zero real growth.” U.S. Repre- 
sentatives said they could not accept any increase in the budget and in fact 
would seek a reduction during meetings in 1997. 
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On related issues, the United States and others continued their efforts 
to bring about budget and administrative reform in WHO. A number of 
major reform initiatives were being pursued, including a revision of the 
personnel policy that previously had made ut difficult to replace current 
staff members, a review of the way WHO operates ai the country level, the 
development of a new management information system, the renewal of 
WHO's “health for all” policy, and a review of the adequacy of the WHO 
constitution adopted 50 years earlier, on July 22, 1946. 


The procedures for the Executive Board's nomination of the WHO 
Director General were made more open and transparent as a result of a 
U.S. initiative in the Board. As part of that initiative, the World Health 
Assembly accepted a Board proposal that the term of office of the Director 
General should not exceed 5 years, renewable once. The Assembly 
decided that the new policy would not apply to the incumbent Director 
General, Dr. Hiroshi Nakajima (Japan), who was first elected in 1988. Uti- 
izing the new procedures, the Board expects to nominate someone for the 
post of Director General in January 1998. Informal discussion of potential 
candidates was prominent during 1996. This included the convening of a 
group of “friends of WHO” by the U.S. Ambassador in Geneva to discuss 
WHO's future leadership. 


The Assembly, inter alia, decided that the remaining stocks of the 
smallpox virus should be destroyed not later than June 30, 1999, a position 


supported by the United States. The Assembly also initiated action toward 
an international framework convention on the control of tobacco. 
Although the attitudes of delegates toward tobacco in this debate were uni- 
formly negative, the U.S. and several other delegations abstained on the 
resolution on the grounds that an international convention was not the 
right instrument to impose controls on tobacco and that funds could be 
wasted in developing a legal instrument that might never be ratified. 


The Assembly heard a proposal for an increase of two seats ia the 32- 
member Executive Board, but agreed to a U.S. motion that no action be 
taken. The Assembly, which under WHO reforms was the shortest Assem- 
bly ever held (6 days), also forgave the arrearages of South Africa which 
had accumulated over 27 years. The Assembly placed violence as a public 
health problem on the global health agenda and adopted resolutions on 
UNAIDS, nursing, pharmaceuticals, infant feeding, malaria and other sub- 


Stantive issues. 


In July 1996 the International Court of Justice, at the Hague, deter- 
mined that the 1993 World Health Assembly had acted outside of WHO's 
sphere of responsibility in asking the Court for an advisory opinion on the 
legality of the use of nuclear weapons in war or other armed conflict. The 
Court's opinion supported the view that had been taken in 1993 by 
WHO's Legal Counsel, but the World Health Assembly had nevertheless 
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voted (with the United States in opposition) to put this question before the 
Court. At the Assembly, consensus again was reached on a resolution 
regarding health conditions in the West Bank and Gaza, following direct 
negotiations between Israel and the Palestinians. 


Pan American Health Organization 


The Directing Council of Pan American Health Organization (PAHO), 
composed of representatives of all 38 PAHO member states, met in Wash- 
ington in September. U.S. officials were active in that meeting as well as 
in meetings of the PAHO Executive Committee and its Subcommittee on 
Planning and Programming. 


At the Directing Council meeting, the United States, which pays $9.44 
percent of the PAHO regular budget, publicly informed PAHO that the 
United States was having difficulties in paying the U.S. assessment in full, 
and it urged PAHO to develop its budget and target its expenditures on the 
basis of realistically projocted income. The U.S. assessment in PAHO was 
$49.6 million in 1996. At the end of the year, U.S. arrearages amounted to 
$10.8 million. 


The Directing Council adopted resolutions on AIDS, tuberculosis, dia- 
betes, violence, health sector reform and other technical topics. It also 
gave extensive debate to the feasibility of eradication of the aedes aegypti 
mosquito—which spreads dengue and yellow fever. 


International Agency for Research on Cancer 

The 16-member Governing Council of International Agency for 
Research on Cancer (IARC), a subsidiary of WHO, met at IARC Head- 
quarters in Lyon, France. The U.S. Delegation praised the work of LARC 
Director Paul Kieihues (Germany) for reforms achieved in his second year 
as director, including restructuring the agency, increasing the capacity for 
new scieniists and improving [ARC's reputation, all within strict budget- 
ary limitations. 


In order to attract new membership to IARC, the Governing Council 
created a system of discounted assessments that would apply during the 
first 3 years of a country’s membership. However, by year's end, no other 
countries had opted to join IARC. The Council also agreed to the terms of 
a transfer of the four-person WHO cancer unit from Geneva to a new site 
in the IARC building in Lyon. The transfer, strongly supported by the U.S. 
Delegation, took effect on July |. The United States paid its 1996 assess- 
ment of $1.6 million in full; at year’s end it owed IARC $28,388 for years 
prior to 1996. 


UNAIDS 
The new Joint UN Program on HIV/AIDS, known as UNAIDS, began 
formal operations on January |, 1996. The program is cosponsored by 
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WHO, UNDP, UNICEF, UNFPA, UNESCO and the World Bank. In July 
ECOSOC expressed its continuing support for the program and requested 
progress reports on a biennia! basis. The U.S. Delegation helped to block 
an effort in ECOSOC that would have undermined the authority of the 
program director and its 22-member governing body, the Program C oordi- 
nating Board (PCB). ECOSOC firmly established its function of electing 
members of the PCB, as Western countries agreed on their own unique 15- 
year rotation plan. Under the plan, the United States will have membership 
on the PCB at least three years out of every four. Ambassador Sally Shel- 
ton-Colby, Assistant Administrator of U.S. AID, continued to serve as 
chair of the PCB. 


Over the year, there continued to be elements of resistance to the new 
program from delegates or staff members who would have preferred that 
the six agencies involved continue their independent HIV/AIDS opera- 
tions. However, U.S. Delegates at ECOSOC, WHO and other international 
meetings continued their strong praise of the new program as a model 
multisectoral approach to a major global problem. 


At year’s end, the UNAIDS Director, Dr. Peter Piot (Belgium), said he 
was gaining increased support in all areas and was optimistic that the pro- 
gram would have a strong impact in coordinating the fight against HIV/ 
AIDS, especially at the country level. By the end of 1996, UNAIDS had 
38 professional staff and 34 support personnel in Geneva and field opera- 
tions in 40 countries. The PCB approved a budget of $120 r-illion for 
1996-1997. U.S. AID contributed $18 million in 1996. Despite progress 
in mounting the new program, Dr. Piot reported that the AIDS epidemic 
was only barely beginning, with 22.6 million persons infected with the 
HIV virus. He expected the mortality rate from AIDS to continue to rise 
over the next few years, even if transmission of the disease were stopped 
immediately. 


World Intellectual Property Organization 
(WIPO) 


The World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO) was established 
by a convention that entered into force in 1970. One of the 16 specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, WIPO is responsible for promoting the 
protection of intellectual property (copyrights, patents and trademarks) 
through cooperation among states; administration of Unions founded on 
the basis of multilateral intellectual property (IP) treaties: and providing 
IP-related technical assistance to foster the development and growth of 
rational IP systems among WIPO members. 
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Administrative Organization 


There are 158 signatories to the WIPO Convention, with Mozambique 
its newest member. WIPO administers 17 intergovernmental “unions” or 
treaties, each founded on a multilateral treaty. The two principal treaties 
are the Paris and Berne Conventions (140 and 119 signatories, respec- 
tively), consolidated in 1893 under the name of the Uniied International 
Bureau for the Protection of Intellectual Property (BIRPI). Although 
BIRPI sti!’ has a legal existence for states that are members of one of the 
Unions but not of WIPO, in practice it has been supplanted by the Interna- 
tional Bureau. The International Bureau operates under the direction of 
WIPO member states through a General Assembly that meets in ordinary 
session every second year. The principal administrative organs of the Paris 
and Berne Unions are the assemblies of cach union, from which all the 
member states elect executive committees. The combination of these two 
committees constitutes WIPO's Coordination Committee. It meets annu- 
ally and is entrusted with the normal tasks of such a governing body, 
including the review and implementation of WIPO's biennial program and 
budget. 


Member states contribute to six of the WIPO unions, known as the 
“Program Unions.” WIPO's 1996-1997 biennial gross assessed budget for 
the Program Unions is approximate!y $17.5 million. The U.S. share is 
approximately 6.5 percent of the total assessment. 


Diplomatic Conference 


in December 1996, WIPO convened a Diplomatic Conference that 
updated the Berne Convention and provided new protection for perform- 
ers and producers of sound recordings by adopting two new treaties. The 
WIPO Copyright Treaty and the WIPO Performances and Phonopram 
Treaty will greatly facilitate the commercial applications of on-line digital 
communications over the Global Information Infrastructure. 


WIPO-WTO Cooperation 


On January 1, 1996, an agreement between WIPO and the World 
Trade Organization (WTO) entered into force. It provides for cooperation 
concerning implemeatation of the Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual 
Property Rights (TRIPS) Agreement, namely, notification of laws and reg- 
ulations, communication of emblems of states and international intergov- 
ernmental organizations under Article 6 of the Paris Convention, as well 
as legal-technical assistance and technical cooperation in favor of devel- 
oping countries relating to the implementation of the TRIPS Agreement. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


The WMO's membership expanded in 1996 to 179 states with the 
addition of Tonga, Monaco and Nuie, and 6 territories with the addition of 
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Macao. The 48th session of the Executive Council met in June 1996. The 
Council agreed to continue to monitor the implementation of the new pol- 
icy on the exchange of meteorological data and analysis products devel- 
oped by member states. The policy provides protection of key US. 
interesis in the open and free exchange of meteorological and hydrological 
data for forecasting, research, and other noncommercial uses, and provides 
guidelines to protect the intellectual property rights of those who provide 
analyses based on such data. 


Regarding another key issue, the United States received strong support 
for its position that the present radio frequency allocations be defended at 
the 1997 World Radio Conference in order to maintain the effectiveness of 
the global-coverage World Weather Watch. 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 

The World Trade Organization (WTO) is an autonomous international 
organization of countries and independent customs territories that adhere 
to a system of multilateral trade agreements covering trade in goods and 
services. As the legal and institutional foundation of the multilateral trad- 
ing system, the WTO serves as a forum for negotiations to liberalize the 
trading system and progressively open markets, oversees and enforces 
rules for the conduct of trade relations, and provides a mechanism for set- 
tling disputes. 


The WTO was formally established on January |, 1995, as the succes- 
sor to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade of 1947 (GATT). lt 
encompasses the preexisting GATT structure, covering trade in goods, and 
extends it to trade in services and protection of intellectual property. The 
WTO provides specific disciplines in a number of areas, such as agricul- 
ture, textiles and trade-related investment measures. Generally, members 
must apply certain hasic principles, such as nondiscrimination and trans- 
parency, to trade with other members. 


In 1996 WTO held its first ministerial conference in Singapore 
December 9-13. At that conference, ministers assessed progress in imple- 
menting the Uruguay Round Agreements that brought the WTO into exist- 
ence, reaffirmed their commitment to ongoing negotiations in services and 
to existing timetables for negotiations in such areas as agriculture, and 
supported a U.S. initiative for an agreement to eliminate tariffs on infor- 
mation technology products. Ministers also agreed to begin work on trans- 
parency in government procurement and the interaction of competition 
policy and investment with trade liberalization. The United States was 
able in 1996 to use WTO mechanisms to resolve disputes with several 
other WTO members, ¢.g., Japan (liquor taxes and sound recordings) and 
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Portugal (patent protection). Work continues on applications by a number 
of key nonmembers (including China, Taiwan, Russia) to accede to the 
WTO. 
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Statement by President Clinton before the Sist regular session of the UN 


General Assembly on September 24. 1996 


Three years ago | had the honor of 
being the first Amencan president 
born after the founding of the United 
Nations to address the General Assem 
bly. In wats Sist year, the United 
Nations has not yet realized all its 
founders aspirations. But the ideals of 
the UN Charter —peace. freedom. tol- 
erance and prospenty—now touch 
more people im more countnes than 
ever before 


Now we find ourselves at a turning 
pout im history when the blocs and 
barners that long defined the world are 
giving way to an age of remarkable 
possitility—a ume when more of our 
children and more nations will be able 
to live owt thew dreams than ever 
before. But this is also an age of new 
threats—threats from terrorists. from 
rogue states that support them. threats 
from ethnic, rehgrous, racial and tribal 
hatreds. threats from international 
cruminals and drug waffickers—all of 
whom will be more dangerous if they 
gain access © weapons of mass 
destructon 


The challenge before us. plainly. 1s 
twofold to seize the new opportunites 
for more people to enjoy peace and 
freedom. security and prosperity and 
to move strongly and swifly agamst 
the dangers that change has produced 

This week and im this place, we 
will take a giant step forward By 


overwhelming global consensus. we 


will make a solemn commitment to 
end all nuclear tests for all tune 


Before entering this hall. | had the 
great honor to be the first leader to 
sign the Comprehensive Test-Ban 
Treaty (CTBT). | did so, with some 
pride, with this pen. for this pen is the 
very one President Kennedy used to 
help bring the Lumited Test Ban 
Treaty t life 33 years ago 

Tis Comprehensive Test-Ban 
Treaty will help prevent the nuclear 
powers from developing more 
advanced and dangerous weapons It 
will lumat the ability of other states to 
acquire such devices themselves. It 
points us toward a century in which 
the roles and risks of nuclear weapons 
can be even further reduced and ult. 
mately eluminated 

| want to thank all those who 
helped bring us to this day. especially 
the Charman of the comprehensive 
test-han negotiating committee. Neth 
erlands Ambassador Ramaker, and 
the Government of Australa, which 
took the lead at the United Nations 

| thank the Secretary General for 
the remarks he made this morning m 
establishing the cntera and standards 
in support of the United Nations as the 
depository of the Treaty 

The signatures of the world’s 
declared nuclear powers—the |\nited 
States, China, France, Russia and the 
Unsted Kingdom—along with those of 
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the vast majonty of its nawbons, will 
ummediately create an international 
norm against nuclear testing even 
before the weaty formally enters into 
force 


The CTBT w the shared work of 
hard negotiation. Some hove com. 
planed that 1 does not mandaty: total 
nuclear disarmament by a certain date 
1 would say to them: “Do not forsake 
the benefits of this achievernent by 
ignoring the wemendous progress we 
have already made toward that goal” 
Today there are no Russian missiles 
pointed at Amenca and no Amencan 
mussiles pointed at Russia 


Through the START treaties we 
are cutting our nuclear arsenals by 
two thirds Ukraine. Belarus and 
Kazakstan are giving up the nuclear 
weapons left on thew land after the 
Sovet Umon dissolved 


We are working with the newly 
independent states to “mprove secunty 
at nuclear facilities and to convert 
nuclear weapons to peaceful uses 


The United States and other 
nuclear-weapon states have embraced 
the South Pacific and Afncan nuclear 
free zones. Now half the world’s land 
area ws nuclear free by imternational 
agreement And the world community 
extended indefinitely the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
(NPT) 


Yet some of the very changes thai 
have made this progress possible 
have also created new risks The 
breakup of the Soviet Union left 
nuclear matenals dispersed throughout 
the newly .ndependent states As barn 
ers have come down around the world 
the danger of nuclear smugghng has 
gone up So even as we reduce global 
stockpiles of weapons of mass destruc. 
tion, we must also reduce the danger 
that lethal materials could wind up in 
the wrong hands. while developing 
effective defenses for our people if 
that should happen 
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The United States has six priorty 
goals to further lift the threat of 
nuclear weapons destruction. and the 
threat of weapons of mass destruction. 
and lunit thew dangerous spread 


Farsi. we must protect our people 
from chemecal attack and make « 
harder for rogue states and terrorists to 
brandish poison gas by bringing the 
Chemical Weapons Convention ito 
force as soon as possible | thank the 
nations here that have ratified the 
Chemecal Weapons Convention |! 
deeply regret that the |S. Senate has 
not yet voted on the convention, but | 
want to assure you and people 
throughout the world that | will not let 
this treaty che. and we will jouw the 
ranks of navons determined to prevent 
the spread of chemical weapons 

Secondly. we must reduce the msk 
that an outlaw state or organization 
could build a nuclear device by negot- 
ating a treaty to freeze the production 
of fissile materials for use m nuclear 
weapons. The Conference on Disar 
mament should take up this challenge 
unmediately. The United States. Rus 
sa, France and the United Kingdom 
already have halted production of fis 
sile materials for weapons | urge other 
nations to end the unsafeguarded pro 
duction of these materials pending 
completion of the treaty 


Thirdly. we must continue to 
reduce our nuclear arsenals When 
Russia ratifies START Ii, President 
Yeltsin and I are all ready to discuss 
the posssbulities of further cuts, as well 
as lumiting and monitoring nuclear 
warheads and maternals This will help 
make deep reductions wreversible 


Fourthly, we must reimforce our 
efforts against the spread of nuclear 
weapons by strengthening the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferaton of Nuclear 
Weapons (NPT). We should give the 
Internahonal Atom Energy Agency a 
stronger role and sharper tools for con 
ducung workdwide imspections Our 
law enforcement and customs officials 





should cooperate more m the fight 
agaunst nuclear smuggling And | urge 
all mnabons that have not sgned the 
NPT to do so without delay 
Fifthly, we must better protect our 
people from those who would use dis 
case a a weapon of war by giving the 
Biological Weapons Convention the 
means w strengthen comphance. 
including on site imvestigauons when 
we beleve such weapons may have 
been used of when suspicious out 
breaks of disease occur We should 
am to complete this task by | 998 


Finally, we must end the carnage 
caused by ant-personne! landmines. 
the tidden killers that murder and 
mam more than 25.000 people a year 
In May, | announced a series of 
acthons the United States would take 
towards tis goal Today, | renew my 
appeal for the swift negotiation of a 
worldwide ban on the use. stockpiling. 
production and tansfer of anti person 
nel landmines Our children deserve to 
walk this earth in safety 

Thuty-three years ago. at the 
height of the Cold War, President 
Kennedy spoke at Amencan (Univer. 
sity mm Washington Peace was the 
topic of bas address. but not an abstract 
ideal of peace Instead. he urged us to 
focus on 


amore practcal alan 


announced talks would shortly hegin 
in Moscow on a comprehensive test 
han treaty 

President Kennedys = vision 
exceeded the posssbilimes of his ume. 
but his words speak to ws still As we 


sign our names to the Comprehensive 
Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty—the long 
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est-sought. hardest fought pnze m 
arms control history—iet us summon 
the confidence of carber proneers and 
set our saghts on the challenges of the 
new century 


Over the past + years we have 
moved in the nght dwecton m meetung 
those challenges In Bosma, where the 
war 1s over and where just 10 days ago 
its people went to the polls m peace. 
we have moved im the nght direction 
Now we must help Bowna build a 
more unified democratn and peace 
ful future | 


In Harti. where the dictators are 
gone, democracy 1s back and the exo 
dus of refugees has ended. we have 
moved mm the nght dwecuon Now we 
must help the Hastuan people seize the 
full benefits of freedom and forge a 
more prosperous future In the Middle 
East and m Northern Ireland. there is 
progress towards a lasting peace. and 
we are moving im the nght direction 
Now we must support contuwed 
progress between Israe! and Palestin. 
ans, and we must broaden the cucle of 
peace t© melude more of leracl's 
neighbors. We must help to give the 
children of Belfast the chance to live 


zauon (NATO), strengthen NATO's 
partnerstup with Russia and build a 
secure and undivided Europe 


In Asia. Sowth Korea, Japan. 
China and America working together 
persuaded North Korea to freeze its 
nuclear program under mternatonal 
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montonng. Now. m the wake of pro 
vocatrve actions by North Korea. we 
must pursue a permanent peace for all 
the Korean people Our planet « safer 
because of our common ecflorts 
close Chernobyl. to address the chal 
lenges of clumate change. to protect 
the world’s forests and oceam Now 
we must uphold our duty as custodians 
of ow enviromment so that our cin) 
dren inherit an even healthier planet 

All of es must comunue our tus 
tors efforts to busid a hetter. more glo 
hal tradeng system for the 21st century 
We have made remarkatec progress 
but there ms more to do m opemmng mar 
kets. m creating muallhons of new jos 
for our people 


In thes tame of challenge and 
change. the \'nited Natom u more 
umportamt than ever before, because 
owr world us more interdependent than 
ever before Most Amencans know 
ths Unfortunately. some Americans 
m thew longing to be free of the 
world’s problems. and perhaps to 
focus more on our own problems. 
ignore what the Unuted Nations has 
done, wnore the benefits of coopera 
on They ignore our own interdepen 
dence with all of you m charting « 
better future They ignore all that the 
Unsted Natsons ts downg to lift the hves 
of milhons by preserving the peace 
vaccmating chiidren. canng for refu 
gees sharing the Messings of progress 
around the world They have made a 
difficult for the \'nsted States to meet 
its obhgabons to the |'mted Nations 
But let me reassure all of you the vast 
majority of Amencans support the 
United Natoms. not only because a 
reflects our seals. but hecause it rem 
forces owr wterests We musi continue 
to work t© manifest the suppor that 
our people feel. For the Sist year ima 
row. the \'nsted States will be the larg 
est financial contributor to the | 'nited 
Nations We are paying our dues. and | 
am committed t paying off our 
accrued obhgations However. we also 
support the process of reform, which 
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has done great work mm reformeng and 
streamlining the bureaucracy and rem 
me m the budget. and a showld con 
tinue 


We als) hbeheve that all of us»—the 
miom of th word works 
together—must do more to fight ter 
ronem. Last year | asked the nathons 
assecniied here to com#mut to a goal of 
vero wierance for aggresmon. terror 
mm and lawless behave frankly. we 
have not done that yet Real zero toler 
ance means giving mo aid and no quar 
ter © terronsts who slaughter the 
mncwvem and drug waffickers who po 
son our children. and doung everything 
we can w prevent weapons of mas 
destruction from falling into the wrong 
hands Real zero tolerance requires us 
to molate states that refuse to play hy 
the rules we have al) acvepted for crv 
hazed behavior As long as irag threat 
ems its neighbors and its people. as 
long as Iran supports and protects ter 
rorists. as long as Libya refuses to give 
up the peopie who biew up Pan Am 
103, they showld not hecome full 
members of the family of natsoms 


The United States  pursumg a 
three-part strategy agamst terrorists 
abroad. by working more closely than 
ever with like-minded natons, a 
hore by giving our law enforcement 
the toughest counterterronem tools 
available, and by doug all we can to 
make our aports ari airplanes that 
lnk ws all together even safer =| have 
requested more than $! tullion from 
our Congress to meet these commu 
ments and we are umplernenting the 
US Vice President s aviation securnty 
plan t make those waveling to. from 
and withm the United States more 
secure 


There are other steps we must take 


together Last year, | urged that 
together we crak down on money 
laundering and fromt Companies shu! 
Gown gray markets for guns. explo 
sves and false documents. open more 
law enforcement centers around the 





world and strengthen safeguards on 
lethal matenals In each of these areas 
we have made progress. Gyrough the 
luted Natom. a the Summa of 
Peacemakers m Sharm ci-Sheukh. a 
the Pans Terrormm Conference and 
indi vidually 


Now we should adopt the declara 
on on crume and public secunty | pro 
posed last year it mcledes a no 
samtuary pledge. so thal we can say 
wth one vowwe to the terrorsts. crum 
nals and drug walfickers' “You have 
no place to run. no place w bade | 
call on every member w ratty |! 
wmematronal conventions that would 
help preven’ and putush terrormm and 
to crumunalize the use of explosives m 
terrorist attacks 

To every nabon whose children 
fall prey to drugs and every nawon that 
makes those drugs we musi do more 
to reduce demand and to take illegal 
drugs off the market and off ow 
streets. The United States will do its 
part Next week. | will target more 
than $100 million worth of defense 
equipment, serves and wamung to 
Mexico, Colombw and other South 
Amer an and ( anbhean counties 

These resources will help our 
fnends stop the Mow of drugs at thew 
source Now | ask every mation that 
etports the chermcals needed \) make 
iit Gugs to create an miforimal 
group “hose members will work & 
deny these chemicals to drug produc 
ers We must not let more drugs 
darken the dawn of a new century 
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Our duty to fight all these forces of 
destruchon «= dwectly lmked to our 
efforts to reduce the threat of weapons 
of mass destruchon We all know we 
ae oof unmune to this 
when our fmends in Japan were subject 
to the murderous power of a smal! vial 
of sann gas unleashed m the Tokyo 
subway We know a amall lump of 
plutomum ms enough t) huild a mu leas 
hombh We know that more dangerous 
people have access to materals of 
mass destruction hecause of the rapsd 
movernemt and open borders of thu 
age The quest to eluminate these prob 
lems from the wor'd s arsenals and to 
stop therm from --7eading has taken on 
anew and powerful urgency for al! of 
us 


We ww a 


So let us strengthen owr determina 
bon to fight the rogue states. the ter 
romsts and the cnmunals who menace 
our safety, our way of life and the 
potential of our children mm the 2/51 
century Let us recommu ourselves to 


prevent them from acquiring weapons 
of mass destructon Let us work 


harder than ever to lift the nuclear 
backdrop that has darkened the 
world's stage for too long now Let us 
make these solemn tasks owr common 
obhgation. ovr common commitment. 
we do, then together we will enter 
the 2ist century marching towards a 
better, safer world—the very better 
safer world the Unsted Nations has 
sought to build for $1 years 
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Principal Organs of the 
United Nations 





General Assembly 
The General Assembly 1s composed of ali 185 members of the United Nations 
As of December 31, 1996, they are 


Member Date of Admission Member Date of Admission 


Afghanistan Nov. 19, 1946 Cameroon Sept. 20, 1960 
Albania Dec. 14, 1955 Canada Nov. 9, 1945 
Algena Oct.8,1962 Cape Verde Sept. 16, 1975 
Andorra July 28, 1993 Central Afncan 
Angola Dec. 1, 1976 Republic Sept. 20, 1960 
Antigua and Chad Sept. 20, 1960 
Barbuda Nov. 11, 1981 Chile Oct. 24, 1945 
Argentna Oct. 24, 1945 China Oct. 24, 1945 
Armenia Mar. 2, 1992 Coloma Nov. 5, 1945 
Australia Nov. 1, 1945 Comoros Nov. 12, 1975 
Austna Dec. 14, 1955 Congo Sept. 20, 1960 
Azerbayan Mar. 2, 1992 Costa Rica Nov. 2, 1945 
Bahamas Sept. 18, 1973 Cote d'Ivoire Sept. 20, 1960 
Bahrain Sept. 21, 1971 Croatia May 22, 1992 
Bangladesh , 1974 Cuba Oct. 24, 1945 
Barbados >. 9, 1966 Cyprus Sept. 20, 1960 
Belarus , 1945 Czech Republic Jan. 19, 1993 
Belgium >. 27, 1945 Denmark Oct. 24, 1945 
Belize 5, 1981 Dybout Sept. 20, 1977 
Benin : . 1960 Dominica Dec. 18, 1978 
Bhutan S . 1971 Dominican 
Bolivia Nov. 14, 1945 Republic , 1945 
Bosma and Ecuador , 1945 
Herzegovina May 22, 1992 Egypt , 1945 
Botswana Oct. 17, 1966 E! Salvador ot. 24, 1945 
Brazil Oct. 24, Equatonal Guinea , 1968 
Brune: Entrea , 1993 
Darussalam S , Estonia : , 1991 
Bulgana >. 14, Ethiopia 3, 1945 
Burkina Faso ‘ . Pi 3, 1970 
Burund: Finland >. 14, 1955 
Cambodia Dec. 14, France ot. 24, 1945 
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Member Date of Admission 
Sept. 20, 1960 


Sept. 21. 1965 
July 31, 1992 


Sept. 18, 1973 
Mar. 8. 1957 
Oct. 25, 1945 

Sept. 17, 1974 
Nov. 21, 1945 
Dec. 12, 1958 


Sept. 17, 1974 


Sept. 20, 146 
24, 1945 


>. 17, 1945 
>. 14, 1955 
;. 19, 1946 
, 1945 
. 1950 
. 1945 
, 1945 
. 1955 
. 1949 
, 1955 
. 1962 
. 1956 
, 1955 
. 1992 
, 1963 


Norway 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Palau 

Panama 

Papua New Guinea 


Korea, Republic of 
Kuwait 
K yrgyzstan 


Russian Federation 

Rwanda 

Saint Kitts and 
Nevis 

Sant Lucia 

Saint Vincent and 
the Grenadines 








Member 


Solomon Islands 
Somaha 
South Afnca 


Yugoslav Republic 


of Macedonia 
Togo 
Trunidad 

and Tohago 
Tunisia 


Sept. 19, 
Sept. 20. 
Nov. 7, 
Dec. 14, 
Dec. 14, 
Nov. 12. 
Dec. 4, 
Sept. 24, 
Nov. 19. 
Oct. 24, 
Mar. 2. 
Dec. 14, 
Dec. 16, 


Apr. 8, 
Sept. 20. 
Sept. 18, 


Nov. 12. 


Date of Admission 


1978 
1960 
1945 
1955 
1955 
1956 
1975 
1968 
1946 
1945 
1992 
1961 
1946 


1993 


1960 


1962 
1956 


Member 


Turkey 
Turkmenistan 
Uganda 
Ukraine 
Unuated Arab 
Emurates 
United Kingdom 
Unated States 
Uruguay 
Uzbekistan 
V anuatu 
Venezuela 


Yemen 
Yugoslavia 
/7aire 
Zamb:a 
Zunbabwe 





Dec. 9, 
Oxt. 24, 
Oct. 24, 
Dec. 18, 
Mar. 2. 
Sept. 15, 
Nov. 15. 


Sept. ~ 


Sept. 3, 
Oct. 24, 
Sept. 20, 
Dec. 1, 
Aug. 25. 


Principal Organs of the United Nations 


Date of Admission 


Oct. 24, 
Mar. 2. 
Oct. 25, 
Oct. 24, 


1945 
1W2 
1962 


The SOth regular session of the General Assembly, «hich had been suspended 
December 23, 1995, held resumed sessions between February 28 and September 
17. During the resumed sessions the Assembly adopted 39 resolutions and 41 deci- 
sions. The Assembly was formally closed on September 17 


The Sist regular session of the General Assembly convened September 17, 
1996, and was suspended December 18, 1996 

The Assembly elected Razal: !smaal (Malaysia) as President and the Chairmen 
of the Delegations of Andorra, Angola, Bahamas, Burundi, China. Cyprus, France. 
Ghana, Honduras, Latvia, Libya, Niger, Pakistan, Paraguay, Philippines, Russian 
Federation, Sudan, Turkey, United Arab Emurates, United Kingdom and the 
United States as the 21 Vice Presidents 


The Chairmen of the six Main Committees, on which each member may be 
represented, were 


First Committee (Disarmament and International Security )}—Alyaksandr 
Sychou (Belarus) 


Second Committee 
(Netherlands) 

Third Committee (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural)—Patncia Espinosa 
(Mexico) 

Fourth Committee (Special Political and Decolonization)—Alounkeo 
Kittikhoun (Lao People’s Democratic Republic) 

Fifth Committee (Administrative and Budgetary)—Ngon: Francis Sengwe 
(Zimbabwe) 


Sixth Committee (Legal)—Ramon Escovar-Salom (Venezuela) 


(Economic and _ Financial)—Arjan Hamburger 
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The General Committee (steering committee) 1s composed of the President, the 
21 Vice Presidents and the Chaurmen of the 6 Main Committees of the General 
Assembly 


Security Council 

The Security Council is composed of 5 members designated in the Charter as 
permanent and |10 members elected by the General Assembly for 2-year terms end- 
ing December 31 of the year given im the heading 

Permanent Members: China, France, Russian Federation, United Kingdom, 
United States 


1996: Botswana, Germany, Honduras, indonesia, Italy 
1997: Chile, Egypt, Guinea- Bissau, Poland, Republic of Korea 


On October 21 the Assembly elected Costa Rica, Japan, Kenya, Portugal and 
Sweden as members of the Security Council for a 2-year term of office beginning 
January |, 1997 


Trusteeship Council 

The Trusteeship Council is composed of the United States and the other four 
Permanent Members of the Security Council (China, France, Russian Federation. 
United Kingdom) 

In 1994 the Trusteeship Council sdopted an amendment to its rules of proce 
dure stating that it will meet in the future only on request. The Council did not 
meet in 1996 


Economic and Soci] Council 


ECOSOC is composed of 54 members elected by the General Assembly for 3- 
year terms ending December 31 of the year given in the heading 


1996: Bulgaria, Chile, Costa Rica, Egypt, France, Germany, Ghana, Greece. 
Indonesia, Ireland, Japan, Pakistan, Paraguay, Portugal, Senegal, Tanzania, Vene- 
zuela, Zimbabwe 


1997: Australia, Belarus, Brazil, Colombia, Congo, Cote d'Ivoire, India, 
Jamaica, Luxembourg, Malaysia, Netherlands, Philippines, Poland, South Afnca, 
Sudan, Thailand, Uganda, United States 


1998: Argentina, Bangladesh, Canada, Central African Republic, China, 
Czech Republic, Finland, Gabon, Guyana, Jordan, Lebanon, Nicaragua, Romania, 
Russian Federation, Sweden, Togo, Tunisia, United Kingdom 


On October 31 the General Assembly elected Cape Verde, Chile, Cuba, 
Djibouti, El Salvador, France, Gambia, Germany, Iceland, Japan, Latvia, Mexico, 
Mozambique, Republic of Korea, Spain, Sn Lanka, Turkey and Zambia for a 3- 
year term beginning on January |, 1997 


International Court of Justice 

The International Court of Justice consists of 15 members elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and Secunty Council for 9-year terms ending February $ of the year 
shown in parentheses. The judges, listed in order of precedence, are 


Mohammed Bedjaoui, Algeria (1997), President 
Stephen M. Schwebel, United States (1997), Vice President 
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Shigeru Oda, Japan (2003) 

Gilbert Guillaume. France (2000) 

Mohamed Shahabuddeen. Guyana (1997) 
Christopher G. Weeramantry. Sn Lanka (2000) 
Raymond Ranjeva, Madagascar (2000) 

Geza Herczegh. Hungary (2003) 

Shi Jiwyong, China (2003) 

Carl-August Fleischhaver, Germany (2003) 
Abdul Koroma, S:erra Leone (2003) 


Viadien S. Vereshchetun. Russian Federation (1997) 


Luigi Ferran Bravo, Italy (1997) 


Rosalyn Higgins, Unsted Kingdom (2000) 
Gonzalo Parra-Aranguren. Venezuela (2000) 























Appendix 3 


United States 
Representatives 








Permanent Representative and Chief of Mission to the United Nations 
Madeleine K. Albnght 


Deputy Permanent Representative to the United Nabons Edward W Gnehm. Jr 

Deputy Permanent Representatives w the Security Council: Edward W 
Gnehm, Jr., Karl F. Inderfurth 

Representative on the Economic and Social Council: Victor §. Marrero 

Alternate Representative for Special Political Affairs: Karl F. Inderfurth 

Representative for UN Management and Reform: David E. Burenbaum 

U.S. Representative t the European Office of the Umted Nations, Geneva 
Damel L. Spiegel 

U.S. Representative to International Organizations. Vienna: John B. Ritch II! 


UN General Assembly 
Sist regular session (New York, Sept. 17—Dec. 18) 
Representatives) Madeleine K Albright’ (Chaurman). 
Edward W . Gnehm, Jr. (Vice-Chairman); Rodney D. Grams, 
Claiborne Pell, Letitia Chambers 
Alternates: Karl F. Inderfurth, Victor S. Marrero, James C. Hormel: 
Prezell R. Robinson 


Subsidiary and Other Bodies 
UN Scientific Commitice on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
45th session (Vienna, June 17-21) 
Representative: Fred A. Mettler, Jr 
Alternate: Warren K. Sinclair 
Special Committee on the Charter of the United Nations and on the 
Strengthening of the Role of the Organization 
2ist session (New York, Feb. 21—Mar. 5) 
Representative Robert B. Rosenstock 
Alternates: John Arbogast, Carolyn Willson 
Commitiee on Conferences 
Substantive session (New York, Aug. 19-23) 
Advisers: Barbara Perreault, Virginia Graham 





1. The Secretary of State, Warren M. Christopher, served as chairman of the deicga- 
boa, ¢1 officso, Gurvng his presence at the session 
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Disarmament Commission 

18th substantive session (New York, Apr. 22—May 2) 
Representatives: Karl F. inderfurth: Stephen J). Ledogar 
Alternate: James H. Madden 
Conference on Disarmameni 

(Geneva, Jan. 22-Mar. 29, May 13-June 28; July 29-Sept. 13) 
Representative: Stephen J. Ledogar 

Deputy: James H. Madden 

Commutiee on Informatio: 

18th session (New York. | day 6-17) 

Representative: Walter 7. Douglas 

Alternates: Graham Carnon; James P. Rubin 

UN Commission on International Trade Law 

29th session (New York, May 28—June 14) 
Representatives: Peter H. Pfund, Harold F. Burman 
Alternates: Ameha Boss, George Chandler, Michael Hoellenng. 
Howard Holtzman; Donald Wallace 
Commitice on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 

39th session (Vienna, June 3-14) 

Representative Kenneth Hodgkins 

Alternate Jeffrey Maughan Maclure 

Special Commitice on Peacekeeping Operations 

Meets intermittently in New York 

Commission on Science and Technology for Development 
Did not meet in 1996 


Security Council 
Representative Madeleine K Albnght 
Alternates: Edward W. Gnehm, Jr., Kari F. Inderfurth 


Trusteeship Council 
Did not meet in 1996 
Economic and Social Council and Related Bodies 
Organizational session (New York, Jan. 25—Feb. 9, Apr.2, May 2-3) 
Substantive session (New York, June 7 *—July 26) 
Representative: Victor S| Marrero 
Alternates: Jane E. Becker; John Hope; Melinda L.. Kimble; Leslie S. Leb! 
Functional Commissions 
Commission on Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice 
Sth session (Vienna, May 21-31) 
Representative Jonathan Winer 
Alternates: John 8. Ritch IT], Robert Suns 
Commission on Human Rights 
52nd session (Geneva, Mar. 18—Apr. 26) 
Representative: Geraldine A_ Ferraro 
Alternate Damel | Spiegel! 
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United States Representatives 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
39th session (Vienna, Apr. 15-26) 
Representatve Robert S Gelbard 
Alternates: Jane E. Becker: John B. Ruch II! 
Commission on Population and 
29th session (New York, Feb. 26—Mar. 1) 
Representative. Victor S Marrero 
Alternate: Rachard M. Cornelius 
Special session (New York, May 21-31) 
Representative: Victor S. Marrero 
Seatistical C. _ 
Did not meet in 1996 
Commission on the Status of Women 
40th session (New York, Mar. 11-22) 
Representative: Linda Tarr-Whelan 
Alternates: Melinda L. Kumble, Victor S. Marrero 
Commission on Sustainable Development 
4th session (New York, Apr. 18-May 3) 
Repr-ventatives: Mark G. Hambiey, Tumothy E. Wirth 
Alternates: Eileen Claussen, R. Tucker Scully 

Regional Economic Commissions 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
S2nd session (Bangkok. Apr. 17-24) 
Representative: Wilham H_ Itoh 
Alternate: David R. Moran 
Economic Commission for Europe 
Sist plenary session (Geneva, Apr. 15—19) 
Representative Damel |. Spiegel 
Alternates: William R. Falkner, Kriste A Kenney 
Economic Commission for Latin America and the Caribbean 
26th session (San Jose, Costa Rica, Apr. 15-20) 
Representatives: Edward A. Casey: Peter de Vos 
Alternate: Todd A. Kushner 

Standing Committees 
Commission on Human Settlements 
Did not meet in 1996. 
Commitice on Natural Resources 
3rd session (New York, May 6-17) 
The United States was not a member in 1996 
Commitiee on Non Governmental Organizations 
Resumed session (New York, Jan. 29—Feb. 2) 
Representa ve Lucy Tamlyn 
Alternate Dame! Stoll 
Regula: session, Part | (May |3~17) Part I] (Aug. 26-30) 
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Commutiee for Program and Coordination 
36th session (New York. June 3-28) 


Representatve Victor S Marrero 
, Alternates: H. Donald Gelber. Linda Shenwaick 
Related Subssdiary Bodies 
UN Children's Fund 
Executive Board. annual sesmon (New York. June 17-21) 
Representanve Manon Wnght Edelman 
Alternate: Victor S. Marrero 
UN Program 
Executve annual session (Geneva . May 6-17) 
Representauve Ralph Bresier 


UN Environment Program 
Governing Council did not meet m 1996 


Office of the UN High Commissioner for Refueces 

Executive Committee, 47th session (Geneva, Oct. 7-11) 
Representative Phyllis E Oakicy 

Alternate: Dame! L Spiegel 

UN Conference on Trade and 

Conference, UNCTAD IX (Midrand. South Africa, Apr. 26—May 11) 
Representative Melinda! Kunbie 

Alternates: Dame! L. Spiegel: Kevin ). McGuire. Jon Rosenbaum 


Specialized Agencies and Other Bodies 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 


Conference did not meet in 1996 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
General Conference, 40th session (Vienna, Sept 16-20) 
Representative John B Ritch III 


International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
Assembly did not meet in 1996 

international Fund for Agricultural Development (1F AD) 
Governing Council, 19th session (Rome, Jan. 17-19) 
Representative Thomas Forbord 

Alternate Wilharn Bavcom 
International Labor Organization (1LO) 
Conference, 83rd session (Geneva, June 4-20) 

US Government Representative Robert B Reich 
Government Delegates: Joaquin F_ Otero, Gare A Smith 
Alternates: David A Peterson. Dame! L. Spiegel 

84 session (Geneva, Oct. 8-22) 

Government Delegate Joan B Yun 


International Maritime Organization (IMO) 
Assembly cid not meet in 1996 


International Monetary F und (/MF ) 
U.S. Governor: Robert E. Rubin 


Alternate Alan (;reenspan 


Internanonal Teiecommunicatior Union (ITU) 
Piempotentiary Conference did not meet in | 996 
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Unued Siaies Represenanes 


UN Educanonal, Scientific and Cultural Organizanon (UNESCO) 
General Conference dad not meet m 1996 


UN Industrial Development Organization (UNTDO) 
General Conference did not meet m 1996 


Universal Postal Umon (UPU) 
Umversal Postal Congress dad not meet m 1996 
World Bank Gray 
Internanonal Bank for Reconstruction and Developmen: (IBRD); 
U.S. Governor Robert E. Rebun 
Alternate Joan E Spero 
US. Executve Dwector Jan Prercy 
Alternate Michae! Marek 
International Development Association (1DA) 
The U.S. Governor, Executive Director and alternates 
were the same as those of the IBRD 


International Finance Corporanon (1FC) 
The U.S. Governor, Executve Director and alternates 
were the same as those of the IBRD 


World Health Organization (WHO) 
49 World Health Assembly (Geneva. May 20-25) 


Delegates: Donna E. Shalala. Jo Ivey Boufford. Dame! L. Sprege! 
Alternates: Neil A. Boyer, Nils Dawlawre, Linda Voge! 


World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO) 
General Assembly did not meet in 1996 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 
Congress did not meet im 1996 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 
ist Mimusternal Conference (Singapore. Dec 9-1 4) 


Representative Charlene Barshefsky 
Alternates Richard Romunger. Jeffrey |ang 


U.S. Permanent Representatives to the United Nations from 
1946 to 1996 
Edward R. Stettunws, jr (March 1946-—June 1946) 


Herschel V Johnson (acting) (June 1946—January 1947) 
Warren R. Austin (January 1947—January 1953) 

Henry Cabot Lodge. Jr. (January 1953—September 1960) 
James ) Wadsworth (September 1960—January 1961) 
Adia E Stevenson (January 1961-—July 1965) 

Arthur ) Goldberg July 1965—June 1968) 

George W_ Ball (June 1968-—September 1968) 

James Russell Wiggins (October 1968—January 1969) 
Charles W. Yost (January 1969-February 1971) 
George Bush (February 197!~—January 1973) 

John P. Scali (February 1973~June 1975) 
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Unsed Sates Parncipanon wt the Unued Nations 


Damel P. Moynihan (June 1975—February 1976) 
Wilham W. Scranton (March 1976—January 1977) 
Andrew Young (January 1977-April 1979) 
Donald McHenry (April 1979-January 1981) 
Jeame } Kurkpatrca (February 1981-—Aon! 1985) 
Vernon W alters (May 198S—January 1989) 
Thomas R. Pickering (March 1989-May 1992) 
Edward] Perkins (May 1992-Jareey 1993) 
Madeleme K Albright (February 1993 -) 
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